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May we take this 
opportunity to mish all 
of our friends a joyous 
aud happy holiday sra- 
S0n. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Il. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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These liquid toxicant formulators 
bonus performance from Attaclay... 


Sad 
1 ~ 


ia x. 


LOCATION: Texas 


PRODUCT: 40% toxaphene dust 
base and wettable powder; 
40% chlordane dust base 


OWNER: Wee wse Attaclay “across 
the board’ —making high and 
low concentration products for 
insect control on cotton, live stock, 
and the soil. We are constantly 
amazed at Attaclay's capacity to 
accept tough-to-handle liquid 
toxicants and deliver dry, free- 


flowing, lump-free products. 


LOCATION: Georgia 


PRODUCT: chlordane and toxa- 
phene cotton dust bases 


SALES MANAGER: My salesmen 
know all about Attaclay and what 
it does for our products. We con- 
sider this an important factor in 
selling our dust bases and wet- 
table powders to distributors. 


LOCATION: Florida 


PRODUCT: 40% chlordane dust 
base 


PLANT MANAGER: Wee went “all 
out” to cut carrier costs and ran 
into trouble in our grinding step 
following impregnation. Blamed 
the grinder people for the lumpy 
product we were getting. Their 
factory man flew down—gave his 
equipment a clean bill of health 
—and recommended a change to 
Attaclay. That was the answer 


... no trouble since. 


As a measure of over-all trade satisfaction, we estimate that better than three-fourths 
of the chlordane and toxaphene that goes into dust bases and wettable powders is 
formulated with Attaclay. Let’s team up and put dependable Attaclay to work for you. 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 210 West Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


— ——E oe 


HERE'S HELP FOR YOU—a new 12-page booklet entitled “Road Map To Quicker, Easier 
and Better Pesticide Formulations Through Attaclay.” Your free copy for the writing. 
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You can avoid slow moving and overpriced inventories . . . with a Powell contract. Contract 
now and get this four-fold protection* against price fluctuations and other profit killers. 


"INVENTOR Y- you buy only what you need when you need it—at the market price 
at the time of delivery. 


* PRICE —we do not compete with you; our prices are calculated to make you competitive. 


“QUALITY-— you are assured laboratory-controlled new production concentrates for full 
insecticidal effectiveness and trouble-free formulation. 


“SERVICE strategically located plants assure you immediate delivery of materials when 
you need them. A technical staff is always ready to help you with your formulation problems. 


Enjoy all the benefits of doing business with the one leading manufacturer who does not 


compete with you. 
John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Soles Offices: Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Chicago + Huntsville + 
Fort Worth - Omohe - Son Francitco + Altanta 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


Tl 


DOT « TOXKAPHENE « BHC + CHLORDANE + UNDANE + ROTENONE + SABADILLA + PYRETHRUM & PYRIN 
PIPERONY! BUTOXIDE + ALLETHRIN + ANTU + TEPP + PARATHION + ALDRIN + 2, 4.0 6 2, 4, 5-T, 


LOOK TO POWELI FOR CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
4 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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AGRICULTURAL THIS MONTH'S COVER 


John E. Smith, Spencer Chemical Co., 
Cc H € m | C A LS Kansas City. Mo., was recentiy elected 
general chairman of the Fertilizer Safety 
Division, Chemical Secti National 
Safety Council at the group's second 
annual meeting in Chicago. Mr. Smith. 
with the aid of an efficient industry 
committee, ies the responsibility of DECEMBER 
making the fertilizer industry safety- 
conscious. 
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Remarkable figures, you say? Remark- 
able even in this day of ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk" yields? 

We agree. And yet... 

Mere mathematics fail to tell the whole 
story. Sequestrene NAFe does increase 
citrus yields 5 to 10 times but more than 
that this formulation makes a truly signi- 
ficant contribution to agriculture: 

It corrects iron deficiency, a problem 
that has plagued farmers and scientists 
alike 

The correction of iron deficiency is the 
beginning, the opening wedge that may 


Na 
lead to the solution of other mineral 
deficiencies. 


Combinations of Sequestrene and min- 
erals such as zinc, copper, manganese 
and magnesium are now being applied 
on an experimental basis. Progress has 
been satisfactory. 

There is much to do, much to learn. But 
the results to date, in the field of iron 
deficiency at least, are no longer merely 
“interesting’'—they are, instead, mak- 
ing the hopes of the early research 
stand up under the exacting demands 
of actual field conditions. 


Metal Complexes of Sequestrene in Plant Nutri- 


Literature available on request: (1) technical bulletin on 
tion”; (2) pamphlet on “tron Chiorosis in Citrus”; (3) poper by Ivan Stewart and C. D. Leonard on “Iron 
Chiorosis—tits Possible Causes and Control”; paper by Lowis Jacobson on “Maintenance of Iron Supply in 
Nutrient Solutions by o Single Addition of Ferric Potassium Ethylenediamine Tetraacetote 

*’ Sequestrene™ is the registered trademark of the product of Alrose Chemical Co., o Geigy Company. 
Geigy Compony, Inc., Insecticide Division, are the exclusive sales agents for Sequestrene in the agricultural 


field. 
ORIGINATORS OF DDT INSECTICIDES 
89 BARCLAY STREET N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 
n, lowe; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Elkton, Md.; Fresno, Colif.; Houlton, Me.; Leland, Miss.; McGregor, Tex.; Orlando, Fic.; Walla Walla, Wash. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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1000 pounds of 10-10-10 plowed down 


nearly doubles corn and potato yields 
for Leon Epler, 


NORTHUMBERLAND, PA. 


@ Until 1948, Leon Epler of Northumberland, 
Pa., was getting corn yields of 40 to 50 bushels 
per acre by using approximately 250 pounds of 
row fertilizer. But that year he began plowing 
down 1000 pounds of 10-10-10 in addition to 
the row fertilizer. His vield jumped to 70-75 
bushels per acre. 

He climaxed this outstanding production in 
1950 with a plot that yielded 122.1 bushels per 
acre in the Five Acre Corn Club contest spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Crop Lmprovement 
Association. The special fertilizing program 
used on this plot included 10-10-10. 

Plowing under 800-1000 pounds of 10-10-10 
gave Mr. Epler equally outstanding results on 
potatoes. His average yield jumped from 300- 
350 bushels per acre to 500-550 bushels. Im- 
proved spraying and cultural methods also 
played a role in this increase. 


Bigger yields for farmers 
mean better business for you 


easier. Farmers know the name “United States 
Steel”’ stands for top quality. Many of them have 
used U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate as a straight- 
nitrogen material . . . they know it’s dry and free- 


@ On all types of crops, high-nitrogen complete 
fertilizers are paying for themselves over and 
over through higher quantity and better quality 
yields. 


Every bumper crop produced by high-nitrogen 
fertilizers increases the demand for these prod- 
ucts. And now is the time for you to cash in on 
this demand by putting heavy promotional effort 
behind the high-nitrogen fertilizers in your line. 

When you use U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate in 
your mixed fertilizers, you'll find the selling job 


running . . . they know it won't set up in storage 
and that it handles well in distributing equipment. 

For complete details on U'S‘S Ammonium 
Sulphate contact our nearest Coal Chemical 
Sales Office or write directly to United States 
Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE GS 
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One-Stop 


Nitrogen 


Service... 
for fertilizer 
manufacturers 


~itey 


TO7 Nitrog en 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — For formulation.A 
uniformly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.25%. 


LION AQUA AMMONIA— For formulation or acid 
oxidation. Ammonia content about 30%. Other 
grades to suit you. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER — For direct 


application or formulation. Improved spherical 
pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 


LION OIL @ 


EL DORADO, 


LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—For form- 
ulation. Three types to suit varying weather and 
manufacturing conditions. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA — For direct applica- 
tion or formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed nitrogen content, 21%. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE— Lion provides special techni- 


cal assistance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write 
to CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION for quick service. 


COMPANY 


ARKANSAS 
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A WHOLE FARM 
THRIVES ON NOURISHMENT 


It's nourishment that makes little-ones into big-ones. And on the 

farm this applies to all living things . . . poultry . . . grain 

...man himself. 

The soil is the basic source of all nourishment, yielding the vital 

plant-food elements upon which growth depends. These rich wat STAI 

ingredients drained from the land must be replenished regularly 

if the soil is to satisfy the demands made upon it. > 3 

Many of the most effective soil-replenishing fertilizers contain POTASH \. ie 

. . . often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. eu ottntaiotn, 

Potash supplies nourishment to the soil, strengthens crops by WIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/69% 1:0 


helping them to resist drought and diseases. GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/S2% £20 
MANURE SALTS 20% K20 MIN. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


DECEMBER. 1952 
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WHIZZER EQUIPPED 


IMP MILL 


The operating records of the many Raymond instailations now in 
use show Imp Mills to be highly efficient units for grinding and 
intimately blending various insecticide formulations. At the same 
time finer and more uniform finished products are produced. 
‘The Raymond Imp Mill has no screens to break, wear out, or clog. 
The air separation system used for classifying and conveying pro- 
vides a cooling medium tor removing heat generated in pulverizing. 
Lower mill temperatures permit greatly exterded operating periods 
without shutdowns. 
Raymond Laboratory Whatever your capacity requirements or dust formulating problems 
Mill for grinding may be, there is a Raymond Mill tor handling your job economically 
onal congiee  aatane to meet today’s exacting specifications. 
For further details, write for Insecticide Bulletin 2 68. 


1) a 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —- SUPERHEATER, INC. 


SALES OFFICES IN 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


PULVERIZER DIVISION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Test Pilot 


“Just try those springs,” the salesman says and his cus- 
tomer, canny as well as pretty, takes him at his word. She 
wants to be sure what she’s getting. 

Testing is a good way to double-check Multiwall bags 
too. Subject them to the toughest going you can. Make 
sure your manufacturer checks them also—continuously 
and against rigid performance standards. 

In Union's testing laboratories, Multiwalls have to prove 
themselves constantly—for strength, durability, moisture 
resistance, sift-proofness, every characteristic you expect 
of a good package. 

Union Multiwalls are uniformly high standard. They 
are manufactured in the world’s largest integrated pulp- 
to-container plant. Only in an integrated plant can first- 
hand control be maintained over every step of the process 
by which your package is made. 


3est proof of the value of this extra protection is in the 
buying habits of America’s largest Multiwall users. Men 
who purchase more than 85 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of Multiwalls list* dependable quality as one of their 
most important considerations in choosing a Multiwall 
supplier. 

Insistence on uniformly high manufacturing standards 
is one of the many good reasons why, to a greater extent 
each vear, these major buvers turn to Union for a sub- 
stantial share of their increased Multiwall requirements. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


- *August, 1951 research study. 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION + NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING + CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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CUSTOMERS 
H-C cour, COTTON 


BEMIS DRESS PRINT AND WHITE COTTON 


Albert A. Green, President of Jackson Fertilizer Co., 
Jackson Miss., says: 


“We have been highly pleased this year with the pretty white high-count sheeting 
bags you have supplied us. Our customers like them very much and they were 
delighted to have these bags with the band-labels that are easy to remove. 


We were also pleased with the strength of these high-count sheeting bags as we 
have had very little trouble with torn bags.” 


«x x «x 


T. W. Allen, President of Sand Mountain Fertilizer Company, 
of Attalla, Alabama, says: 


“Any manufacturer would be mighty happy to get the percentage of gain we got. 
Customers don’t mind the slight premium price, because the same high-count cotton 
fabric would cost them several times as much at the neighborhood store.” 


* x «x 


E. T. Spidle, General Manager of the Capital Fertilizer Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama, says: 


“These bags proved to be very satisfactory and we expect to use them again 
next season.” 


Ask your Bemis Man for the whole story 
about Bemis H-C Dress Print Bags 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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LIKE BEMIS 
FERTILIZER BAGS 


SHEETING BAGS BUILD FERTILIZER SALES! 


Provide 
Garments 
for the 
Entire 
Family! 


The experience reported by Mr. T. W. Allen, 
president of the Sand Mountain Fertilizer 
Company, of Attalla, Alabama, is typical. He 
gave a trial-size order for Bemis H-C Dress 
Print Bags for the well-known Mountain 
Brand Fertilizer. Sales results were so good 
that within three weeks he placed three more 
orders . .. all very large ones. 


New York Designs Wind Up in 
Alabama Style Show 
Mr. Dallas Greer, who uses Mountain Brand Fertilizer 
on his farm, poses with his wife and daughter... all 
three are wearing garments made from Bemis H-C 


_ print patterns. Pleased customers like the Greers help 


get still more customers for Mountain Brand. 


Now, Mr. Allen says, “Any manufacturer would 
be mighty happy to get the percentage of gain 
we got. Customers don’t mind the slight pre- 
mium price, because the same high-count cot- 
ton fabric would cost them several times as 
much at the neighborhood store. And those 
New York-designed Bemis prints certainly 
please the women.” 
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QDEPEN CABLE tia lpth... PEPENWOCABLE 040 howice 
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_ * 
MADE-TO-ORDER HEAVY-DUTY 


PPING SACK 
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Which of these packages coated with ALATHON" 


can help you cut costs or improve product protection? 


Many packagers in the agricultural-chemicals 
industry are finding new cost savings, and get- “ - helped 

ting better packaging using packages) coated These packages using ““ALATHON” have anne 
with Du Pont “Alathon” polyethylene resin. and improve protection for agricultural chemical products 


Coatings of “Alathon” are completely resistant 


to most agricultural chemicals such as dry ferti- 
lizers and insecticides . . . give good protection 
‘ ‘ : MULTI-WALL BAGS 
against gain or loss of moisture. As a result, paper 
or fiber packages coated with “‘Alathon”’ are re- Protection against gain or loss 
. . ~— ° of moisture 
placing bulky, heavy containers, eliminating return ° 
: . Doha Z No contamination of contents — 
shipping costs, providing lower tare weights. resistance to chemical or microbic 
. “ ” ottack of contents 
To learn more about how “Alathon’’ can help pai reses a 
7 ; : ‘ Economy of packing, shipping and storage 
improve your packaging, clip and mail the coupon Light weight 
below—or write on your letterhead today. What- Flexibility at low temperatures 
ever your packaging needs, we'll gladly work with 
you and put you in touch with sources of supply. 


enee ©. ©. at. one SINGLE-PLY BAGS 


Protection against gain or loss 

of moisture 

Permanence of seal and ease of sealing 
Strength of package 

Flexibility at low temperatures 

High resistance to puncture and tearing 
Lock of taste, odor or toxicity 

Economy of shipment and storage 


FIBER DRUMS & CARTONS 


5 Pe Pee ee Py ie : * No embrittlement or flaking of coating 
He BAX 4 r at low temperatures 
* Flexibility 
PROBLEM SOLVED — Conventional packaging materials were * Toughness 
unsatisfactory for peat moss and humus. They failed because * Light weight 
they were destroyed by moisture and micro-organisms in the © Resistance to ocids 
product. New multi-wall bags lined with “Alathon”™ solved 


the problem. Moisture is kept in . . . the micro-organisms do 
not affect it. What's more, drop-breakage tests show that it 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET giving full detoils 
on packages cooted with “Alathon.” 
Sic. u.s.ear off 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc. 
: Polychemicals Dept. 12E, Du Pont Bldg. 
DBO» ADDIGE?3I77 Wilmington 98, Del 

Better Things for Better Living Please send me the new booklet on packages using 

-.. through Chemistry coatings of *Alathon.” 

Name , —— a Title 


Polychem icals Company 


Address 


DEPARTMENT : ie - 
State 


City__ —_ = = — 


PLASTICS e CHEMICALS Check type of kage most interested in: Multi-wall bags ( _). Single- 
ply bags ouch bags | . Fiber drums & cartons (_ ). Chipboard 
containers & trays ( ). Overwraps (_ ). Other ( ° 


_ 
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Air view showing dryers and rock storage at Pierce, Florida, headquarters of A.A.C. phosphate 
mining operations. (Top) Sample of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock, source of phosphorus 
widely used in the chemical industries, in its elemental form as well as in phosphoric acid, 
phosphates and phosphorus compounds. @ This pebble rock is also the principal source of the 
most important—and most generally deficient—plant food element. Often called the Key to 
Life, phosphorus is essential in maintaining and improving crop yields. Health, growth, life 
itself, would be impossible without phosphorus . . . so in a way these phosphate pebbles are 
More precious than gold. 


AA Quality... 


for over 85 years a symbol of quality and reliability 


principal AA QUALITY products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 


All grades of Complete Fertilizers Superphosphate 
Gelatin Bone Products Salt Cake Ammonium Carbonate 


Sulphuric Acid Fluosilicates Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
31 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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SOIL CONDITIONERS 


[ ‘ 


\d-rite 


SODIUM POLYACRYLATE {Techiic 


Good-rite K-700 i DRY ° LIQUID 


offers these advantages: 


Liquid 
Clear 
Neutral pH 
Odorless 
Handles easily 


DRY (Flake Form) 


For use as a dry conditioner 
Easily formulated with dry diluents 


For use as a liquid conditioner 
Flake is readily and completely soluble in water 
Forms clear solutions 


Odorless Neutral pH 


For further information please fill in and mail the handy coupon. 
B F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


od-rite 
CHEMICALS ¢ 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber 
GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * HARMON organic colors 


DECEMBER, 1952 


————————————---- 


Dept. CP-1, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohie 


Please send me your Technical Bulletin 
on Good-rite K-700. 


Name 

Title 

CIO tesmens 
Address ses 


City _Zone. State 
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TECHNICAL DDT 
DDT DUST CONCENTRATE 


75% DDT WETTABLE POWDER 


when you want it promptly 4 


Check with Michigan Chemical for your continuous, fast supply 
of DDT. You can be sure of exceptionally high purity, uniform 
production, and prompt service. 

Strategically located in the midwest agricultural area, Michigan 
Chemical is a basic producer of DDT for Agricultural use 
This, together with favorable transportation facilities, assures you 
a most satisfactory source. Just as a trial, place your next order 


with Michigan Chemical. You'll get results that surpass promises. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION © St. Louis, Michigan 


SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


i8 AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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“Bas year, Southwest Potash Corporation 
celebrates its first Christmas as a supplier of 
HIGH-K Brand* Muriate of Potash. 


To our many friends in agriculture and 
industry, we send: 
*® thanks for your cooperation and 
understanding during a year when 
our Carlsbad, New Mexico, mine first 
began flexing its muscles and 
* our appreciation for making this— 
our first year a success. 
To each of our friends—and to those we 
meet in the coming year—Southwest 
Potash Corporation wishes a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous, rewarding 1953. 


* Trade Mark 


61 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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LINDANE 


The tollowing is a complete list of products available 
from Kotker Cuemicat Works, DiamMonp AL- 


KALIUS subsidiary, specializing in organic chemicals 


LINDANE, the effective multi-purpose insecticide 
for agriculture and industry: containing 99°; gamma isomer of benzene hexa- 
ppt Technical chloride is now available in commercial quantities. 


BHC Technical Grade , 4 : " 
GOe and 0% gummed LINDANE, together with KOLKER high gamma BHC 


LINDANE 99 gamma lsomer 
2.4-D Weed Killers technical, now offer manufacturers basic BHC 


145-7 Brush Killers j 
K-101 Miticide materials easily handled and readily formulated 


Order from 


KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


80 LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Hones Sonar Now saosy aad towns Tass AMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


into high-quality finished insecticides. 


CHEMICALS 
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Cross section of Roller Mill showing how material is ground by 
rolls rotating against bull ring, then air swept to separator which 
extracts fines and returns coarse material to mull for regrinding 


EQUIPMENT 
ER WILLIAMS 
oa HAMMER 


contruction in many sizes for cTuahOl 
small size, in one pone and virtually 


grinding to bauxite, asbest 
- limestone, and fibrous matenals. 

HELIX-SEAL — bw without fans, 
Dust-ree fine grinding, 100 to teed control. 


4 riable 
separators. Va nd greasy materials 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


2707 N. 9th ST. * 


DECEMBER. 1952 


increase Y 


FINE 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 


our Output of 


INDING 


7 uniformity 


Insecticide formulas, pigments and dry colors, barytes, phos-’ 
phate, limestone—whatever the material, if it has to be finely 
ground, there’s a Williams Roller Mill to do it—faster, for 
Saee up production—more accurately and uniformly— 
and at far less cost! 
Automatic and continuous in operation, the Williams also 
dries and grinds simultaneously. Instantly adjustable for 
finenesses of 20 to 400 mesh, even down to micron sizes. 
No built-up cushions of “fines” can impair grinding effi- 
ciency because the constant upward air current carries 
round materials to the air separator which discharges all 
nished materials and returns only the oversize product to 
the mill for further grinding. 
Feeding rate is automatic and self-adjusting, positive and 
simple in action—Anti-friction roller and ball bearings 
reduce down-time for lubrication, save oil and put more 
power into SS for wear is continuous and 
automatic—Rugged forgings, electric steel and alloy castings 
guard against wear ond beothdowne~Theee and many other 


outstanding features have made Williams Roller Mills the 
standard for fine-grinding operations. 


WILLIAMS 
COMPLETE 
PLANTS 


Backed by years of 
know-how and experi- 
ence, Williams can 
build any type of ready- 
to-install plant to han- 
die crushing, grinding, 
air separation, sifting, 
conveying and mag- 
netic separation includ- 
ing storage bins and 
electrical equipment. 
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Of all the days. of all the nights, 
Teatiay oth logged eal 
seems so far distant 
As the one that’s just ahea 


They hear the distant sleigh 
" he night. 


(Reprinted by Request) 
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Use this new 16 page illustrated bulletin to quickly 
select the right machine for the job! It contains com- 
plete data on sewing heads, columns, conveyors, 
accessories, and overall dimensions, plus more than 
fifty illustrations of Union Special machines, plant 
installations, and types of closures. ASK FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHLORO-IPC* 


These well known pesticide manufacturers use Columbia- 
Southem's newly developed Chloro-IPC to produce herbicides 
of continually increasing promise to agriculture. 


These brands are your assurance that you are getting a high 
quality product. You can buy these brands with full confidence. 


Columbia-Southern leads in the development of Chloro-IPC 
and has gathered much experimental data that is available 
to the agricultural chemical industry. 

For further information, please contact our Pittsburgh office. 


* Brand name of Columbia-Sosthern Chemical Corporation for 


Isopropyl! N (3-Chloropheny!) Carbamate 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
BARTLETT, CALIFORNIA . CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


CHARLOTTE . CHICAGO . CINCINNATI = « 
PHILADELPHIA bd PITTSBURGH 
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Here’s where Naugatuck chemicals begin—where 
Spergon®, Phygon® and Aramite* first showed 
signs of becoming the nationally famous products 
they are today. 

Here’s where Naugatuck Chemical’s seed pro- 
tectants, spray fungicides and insecticides of 
tomorrow must meet the tests of effectiveness, 


( UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division - Naugatuck, Connecticut 


or sales are sown! 


economy, plus ease and safety of use. 

Yes, and here’s where sales are sown! When 
the benefits of the Naugatuck chemicals developed 
here eventually reach the grower, they also reach 
the supplier and distributor in the form of new 
sales and new profits. *U. S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 

Oy 
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CHEMICAL 


manufacturers of seed protectants — Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, 
Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets — fungicides — Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL — insecticides — Synklor-48-E, 
Synklor-50-W — fungicide-insecticides — Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust — miticides — Aramite. 
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ANNOUNCING 


— fso0eTY 
of 2,4-D and 2,4, 5-T 


(Dow volatility—added protection, 
safer to use 


What are Ni 
thei (2) Excellent cold weather stability— 
J very low freezing point 


Advantages? ; (3) They mix equally well in water 
. or fuel oil 
SS RS ESS a ee 
). tihengée YO-20 BRUSH KILLER 


114 Ibs. i 4-D acid and 24 Ib. 2, 4, 5-T acid per gal. 


What 7 Ot bergle BRUSH KILLER 22 


2 Ibs. 2, 4-D acid and 2 Ibs. 2, 4, 5-T acid per gal. 


formulations are Pittsburgh LO-VOL 4 


available ? tbs. 2 4; 5-7 acid per gal 
Pittsburgh ESTER WEED KILLER D4 


4 Ibs. 2, 4-D acid per gal. 
All available NOW! Your inquiries are invited. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7601 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES. Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, Di- 


chloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES. Parathion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Metacide, Syston. 


WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrates, 2,4-D 
Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Monohydrate, 
2,4,5-T Formulations 

FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COTTON SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS © PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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2 FERTILIZERS IN 1 
Contains 10.25% quick-acting nitrate nitrogen. 
Contains 10.25% longer-lasting ammonia nitrogen. 


GREEN PELLETS READY TO USE 

Sized for flow and ease of application in 

broadcasting, top dressing, side dressing, and irrigation. 
Non acid-forming. 


ECONOMICAL SOURCE OF N 

At low cost, Calmonite furnishes Nitrogen in the 
2 forms needed by all plants — for rapid, early 
vigorous growth and sustained development. 


SUPPLIES CALCIUM, TOO 

Contains 35% to 40% calcium carbonate, 
secondary plant-food essential to soil 
productivity and good crop yields. 


NOW AVAILABLE, F.O.B. 
Regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, 

in even-weight, 6-ply paper bags with 
2 bituminous liners. 


LOOK AT CALMONITE! 
Write for a sample 
and for additional information today. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 
Stovall’s Professional Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 
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insecticide production 


from base 
materials to 
finished product 
in one complete, 
compact, 

Ready -To-Run unit. 


= 


— 


Many of the largest insecticide 

producing companies and smaller 

processors alike have substantially increased production, improved quality 
and reduced production costs with these factory-tested units. These 
Ready-To-Run plants mrx, BLEND and packacGeE dry, free-flowing. powdered 
materials, including many formulas involving liquid impregnation. 

Many users report production increases of 200% to 300% with 

R.T.R. Uni-Blender Compounding Plants. 


STANDARD TYPE: Mixes and OUAL TYPE: Performs three processes of pro- 
blends dust concentrates with duction: 1) Mixes, blends and packages dry, 
diluents to produce and package free-flowing powdered materials. 2) Compounds 
field strength insecticides of finished products from ingredients requiring 
consistently uniform superior reduction in particle size (to —325 mesh if 
quality. Produces from three to desired). 3) Compounds finished products from 
four 40 cu. ft. batches per hour ingredients involving liquid impregnation. 
with minimum labor. Handles 40 cu. ft. batches. 


R.T.R. Uni-Blender Liquid Formulating Plants 
provide for liquefying, blending and injection 

of specific technical grade toxicants required for 
the formulation of numerous concentrates 

and liquid spray chemicals. 


Write today for technical bulletins 
CP-310 and LF-110. 


A. E. POULSEN 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 3 AND COMPANY 
Materials processing and materials handling equipment Established in 1939 


3305 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
AGRICULTURAL FORMULATIONS 
WITH NEW TRITON EMULSIFIERS 


Spontaneity and stability over a wide range of water hardness are the important 
characteristics of emulsifiable pesticides. TRITON X-150 or TRITON X-160 can 


give your formulations these properties. Pesticides containing these new 


emulsifiers will give top performance—whether used with the soft waters of 
the Delta Area or the extremely hard waters of the Pecos River Basin. TRITON 


X-150 and TrITon X-160 are effective in low concentrations—economical to use. 
Typical Applications: 
TRITON X-150—/or emulsifying Dieldrin and combinations of BHC and DDT 


TRITON X-160—/or emulsifying Toxaphene and Aldrin 


Blends of TRITON X-150 and TRITON X-160—/or emulsifying DDT; combi- 
nations of Toxaphene and DDT; 2, 4-D esters and 2, 4, 5-T esters 


Write us for additional applications, technical information, and samples. 


TRITON is @ trodemort, Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 

anaemia ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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DUVAL sutexur and potash COMPANY 
Modern New Piant and Refinery ot Carlsbad, New Mexico 


 momernemton - 
Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 
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Entomologists Form 
National Society 


by 
Dr. & 4. Knipling 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Entomology 
§ and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A.; pres: 


dent, American Association ot Eco 
nomic Entomologists 


EMBERS of the American 
Association of Economic 


Entomologists and the Ento- 
mological Society of America re- 
cently voted to amalgamate into one 
national society. The new organiza- 
tion, which becomes operative on 
January 1, 1953, will be known as 
the Entomological Society of 
America. 

The formation of this single 
national Society should be welcome 
news for all institutions and indus- 
tries dealing with insect problems. 
Although the average citizen may 
not be directly concerned, the public 
eventually will gain most by this 
action. A stronger, better organized 
entomological society will help as- 
sure continuous and steady progress 
in a science that means far more to 
the health and welfare of mankind 
than most people realize. 

Entomologists believe that the 
public does not fully appreciate the 
importance of insects and their allies, 
or what benefits already have been 
derived from developments in the 
entomological field. The entomolo- 
gists themselves are primarily at 
fault for this situation—they do not 
publicize the significance of insects 


a a“ 


Guest Editorial written especially for 
this issue of Agricultural Chemicals 


ff a ey 


and what has been accomplished for 
better living through insect control. 
One of the major objectives of this 
new Entomological Society of 
America should be to sell ento- 
mology to the public. 

It has been stated, with sound 
reasoning, that the greatest threat 
to a continuing high standard of 
living for man, or perhaps even to 
his existence, is the insect problem. 
Some of the most severe diseases of 
man are insect-borne. This fact em- 
phasizes the significance of ento- 
mology in relation to human health. 
The annual los; of 4 billion dollars 
attributable to insect damage in the 
United States is one of the most 
important factors in our economy. 
The value of beneficial insects can 
hardly be estimated; yet appraisals 
of the role that insects play in human 
welfare frequently overlook this as- 
pect of entomology. 

Only the few people closely as- 
sociated with entomology can ap- 
preciate fully the threat insects hold 
over our national and world eco- 
nomy. The current practices of 
raising thousands upon thousands of 
acres of the same crops, the crowd- 
ing of hundreds of livestock in a 


(Turn to Page 117) 
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THE EDITOR 


MALGAMATION of the two na- 

A tional entomological associations into 

¢ a single unit, long talked about and 

discussed pro and con, becomes a 
reality at the current meeting of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists at Phil- 
adelphia. To be known as the “Entomological 
Society of America,” the new organization will 
now operate with a broader perspective which 
should enable the science of entomology to move 
ahead faster. 

Dr. E. F. Knipling, last president of ‘the 
A.A.E.E., points out in a guest editorial in this 
issue, many of the advantages to be gained 
through the amalgamation. One point, we think, 
should be stressed particularly; and that is, the 
new Society should take advantage of the fact 
that the public is beginning to recognize some 
of the benefits of entomological work. This pre- 
sents an opportunity to expand and improve 
public relations. 

Does the public know that even with our 
present knowledge of control, insect damage still 
costs the United States some four billion dollars 
annually? Has the public ever considered what 
conditions would be if suddenly there were no 
insecticides available? Has it ever been pointed 
out thoroughly that perfect, insect-free fruits 
and vegetables on the market owe their perfec- 
tion largely to the efforts of entomologists? 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture Year- 
book for 1952 devotes its entire 1,200-page 
length to “Insects,” and thereby does an effective 
job of making its readers conscious of the im- 
portance of insects both good and bad; and of 
the particular value of entomological work. 

Just how widely the public reads the U.S.D.A. 
Yearbook is hard to say, but the fact that it gives 
the science of entomology such a boost, pub- 
licity-wise, should be a cue to the new and larger 
Society to follow up. 

Other effective articles have appeared in some 
of the popular publications, and we should like 
to see more of same. There is a big story to tell, 
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COMMENTS 


of vital interest to people everywhere. Entomol- 
ogy affects the abundance, quality and price of 
tood available to the public. It also affects public 
health and individual comfort. How much 
closer can anything get to the public? We be- 
lieve with Dr. Knipling, that there is a good 
story to tell. Our hope is that the newly-formed 
Entomological Society of America will include 
a strong public relations program in its list of 
things to be done in 1953 and beyond. 


HE unexpected passing of Dr. H. B. 


f Siems is a loss the entire fertilizer 
d industry will feel for a long time to 
come. Few persons have been so 


active in so many phases of fertilizer manufac- 
ture and seldom does an individual contribute 
more than he did to the total advancement of the 
industry. 

That he should suffer a fatal stroke while on 
the platform at a meeting of the National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Application seems sig- 
nificant, for “H.B” was always on the job in an 
active way. 

He was a familiar figure at countless meetings 
of the various scientific groups to which he be- 
longed. His good humor and ready wit and 
seemingly endless fund of stories and anecdotes 
could be counted upon to enliven any situation. 

A “scientist's scientist,” H. B. Siems was also a 
very human person with an unusually wide circle 
of friends from coast to coast. All of them will 
hold his memory for a long time. 


HAT U. S. export control laws have 
7 teeth in them has been illustrated in 
the case of Caymex Corporation, 

New York. This firm has been de- 

nied export license privileges for 6 months be- 
cause of violations committed in connection 
with its shipping 290,000 pounds of copper sul- 
fate to France. An additional six months’ sus- 
pension is being held in abeyance, its execution 
depending upon whether or not the firm violates 
any further export rules. 
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Application of Toxaphene for 


Torsalo Fly Control 


by 
G. Cdams, Carlos H. Castillo 


and Rodkigo Calmeton 


Respectively: Head. Extension Dept.; Assistant Head: 


de Ni gua 


and Assistant Director of the Servicio Técnico Agricol 


AMAGE done to cattle by the 
torsalo fly is the most de- 
vastating of any caused by in- 

sects, according to entomologists who 

have studied the problem in Central 
and South America. Torsalo as it is 
known in Nicaragua is the larval 
stage of a fly having the Latin name 
Dermatobia hominis (Linn.) Cattle 
men say that torsalo has been causing 
damage to cattle in Nicaragua for at 
least 26 years. Apparently, it was 
introduced by infested cattle brought 
into the country on foot, and since 
that time has been distributed to 
many of the important cattle pro- 
ducing areas by the movement of 
cattle from one area to another. The 
pest attacks not only cattle but man, 

dogs, deer, rabbits, squirrels, and a 

few other animals as well. 

Torsalo causes great economic 
loss to cattle producers and to the 
livestock industry by causing death, 


or by retarding the growth and de- 
velopment of young animals; anaemic 
condition caused by loss of blood in- 
gested by larvae; digestive disturb- 
ances and general unthriftiness; low- 
ered milk production of cows even 
when they are on good pasture; 
lowered quality and wastage of meat; 
and partial or complete damage to 
the hide due to the many holes made 
by the torsalo larvae. This causes a 
great economic loss to the leather in- 
dustry of Nicaragua. 


Character of the Insect 

HE adult torsalo fly is shaped 

somewhat like a house fly but it 
is larger, has a longer body, and strong 
wings that enable it to fly consider- 
able distances. Apparently the torsalo 
fly never deposits its eggs directly 
upon cattle but attaches them to the 
bodies of mosquitoes or other flies like- 
ly to come in contact with the host 


by means of a mucilaginous sub- 
stance that causes the eggs to adhere 
to the hair of the host animal. If no 
vector insects are available, the eggs 
may be placed on the ground or on 
foliage. The eggs hatch quickly and 
the larva sets about immediately to 
penetrate the skin of the host through 
the hair follicle. Once under the skin, 
the larva feeds upon the blood and 
tissue of the host. It develops rapidly 
and due to the irritation and damage 
done to the tissue, a tumor soon forms 
around the larva. Such tumors may 
become as large as a walnut in size. 
If they are numerous, they may cover 
a very large area of the body. The 
larva maintains a constantly enlarg- 
ing breathing hole to the exterior. 
Usually the tumors become running 
sores, exuding blood, dead 


tissue, and even pus. The larva stays 


watery 


under the skin for some 35 to 80 days, 
then emerges through the hole it has 


In the Photo 


Cow at left is from group treated 
every 14 days, and the other is from the 
check group, after six-month test. A pro- 
nounced contrast in weight and physical 
condition of the two animals is evident. 
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made in the skin, drops to the ground, 
burrows into the soil and pupates. The 
pupal stage requires about 20 to 4 
days depending upon soil conditions 
then the insect emerges as an adult 
fly which may live for about 20 days 
The complete life cycle requires an 
average of about 120 days 


Finding the Weak Spot 

HE problem facing the techm 

cians working on torsalo control 
was to find out the most vulnerable 


‘ 


stage in the life cycle of this insect 


and then to devise means of attack. 
The most likely process appeared to 
be that of attempting to kill the young 
larva on the body of the host animal 
before it had succeeded in penetrat- 
ing the skin. The matter of reaching 
the larva with an effective insecticide 
below the skin did not appear promis- 
ing nor did any practical method of 
killing the insects in the pupal or 
adult stage. Thus, it was decided to 
determine if the residual effect of 
toxaphene emulsion used in a concen 
tration of one-half of one percent 


(0.5 percent) would be effective in 
killing the vectors and the young 
larvae of the parasite and break the 
life cycle of the torsalo fly. 


Control Measures Studied 


HEN the Nicaraguan and 
United States governments 


signed an agreement early in 1950 
providing for technical assistance in 
agriculture, many of the cattle pro 


Nicaragua had 


reduced their numbers greatly or were 


ducers in northern 


going out of the cattle business as 
a result of heavy losses from torsalo 
Daniel Salazar of 


Matagalpa was thinking seriously of 


For example, 


quitting the cattle business. Since he 
has found that torsolo can be con 
trolled, he has bought a new ranch of 
some 3,400 acres and is going into 
the cattle business on a larger scale 
than in the past. Fred Bosche in the 
same area was losing 30 to 40 percent 
of his calf crop due to torsalo. After 
treating his cattle at regular intervals 
for about 12 months, he says that 
his calf losses will not exceed 10 per 
cent 

Factors bringing about these 
changes are the control measures de 
vised by representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
working with the Servicio Técnico 
Agricola de 
IV program of technical 


Nicaragua under Point 


assistance 


and the control program that is being 


conducted on an area basis by the 
Ministry of 
direction of Sr. Enrique F. Sanchez, 
Minister of Agriculture 


Agriculture under the 


Preliminary work on the prob 
lem of torsalo control had been con 
ducted by 
South America and their findings had 
offered 


others in Central and 


encouragement to director 


Diosal Morales, supervisor of the 
campaign against torsalo, greets cattle 
man whose herd is to receive treatment 
Due to mountainous terrain and the lack 
of roads in the area, it is necessary to 
transport men, spraying equipment and 
insecticides by muleback. (Mules are pre- 
ferred to horses for this work.) 

With sawed lumber unavailable, 
poles and posts from the immediate vicin 
ity are used to build chute for cattle spray 
ing in the torsalo control campaign. Farm- 
ers were given instructions on how to use 
materials they have at hand 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Virgil C. Peterson and his staff mem- 
bers of the Servicio Técnico Agricola 
de Nicaragua. Dr. E. W. Laake of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture had 
conducted studies on the control of 
torsalos and ticks in Brazil. E. W. 
Neel and his associates had conducted 
studies on the life cycle and Dr. 
Robert Squibb had studied control 
measures on torsalo in Costa Rica. 
Two 


located in two of the most heavily 


demonstrations were 
infested areas in Nicaragua. Dr. Ed 
son J. Hambleton, entomologist of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations of the U. S. Dept. of Agri 
culture came to Nicaragua and as’ 
sisted in setting up the first demon- 
stration on March, 10, 1950. This 
demonstration was made near Mata 
galpa on finea “San Francisco” owned 
by Sr. Walter Frauemberger. The 
second was started on June 7, on finea 
“Las Canfas’ owned by Sr. Juan 
Morales near Boaco. 

Toxaphene was selected due 
to its relatively low cost; its avail- 
ability in Nicaragua; and its effective- 


ness in other countries 


Conducting Demonstrations 


four cows of reasonably uni- 


: T Matagalpa and Boaco, twenty- 


form size, age, weight, and condition 
were selected, divided into three dif- 
ferent groups, numbered individually 
for purposes of identification and 
treated as follows: 
GROUP I 
days with 0.5 percent of toxaphene 


Sprayed every 14 


emulsion. 
GROUP II 


days with 0.5 percent of toxaphene 


Sprayed every 28 


emulsion. 
GROUP III 


not treated at any time during demon- 


Control group— 


stration. 


Two technicians of the Servicio 
Tecnico de Nicaragua demonstrating how 
to prepare toxaphene emulsion for treat- 
ing test cattle. The manager of the farm, 
Andres Miller (at left), must learn thor- 
oughly how to prepare emulsions, since he 
will shortly be on his own. At the right 
are Paul G. Adams and Rodrigo Salmeron 
of the Servicio Tecnico Agricola de Nica- 
ragua 

(Below) Matus, 
spraying a cow with toxaphene emulsion, 
using a knapsack-type sprayer. Its 21) 
gallons of liquid are sufhcient, on an aver- 
age, to treat 8 mature cows 


Senor farmer, 


DECEMBER, 1952 


Low-pressure, knapsack type 
hand sprayers were used in applying 
the toxaphene. About 1% liter of 
toxaphene emulsion was required to 
cover the entire body properly. One 
man could treat an animal in about 
2 minutes after the necessary records 
had been made 

Each time the animals were 
observed, 


observations were made: 


the following counts and 


1.A count of the number of torsala in 
a pre-determined area six-inches square 


located over the right shoulder and 
fore-rib 
A count of the number of ticks in an 
area three inches square located near 
the upper part of the escutcheon at 
the rear of the udder 
The calculated weight of each animal 
in the demonstration 
The weight of each animal was 
calculated by the method devised by 
U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry be- 
cause there were no cattle scales with- 
in many miles of either farm on which 
the cattle were located. This method 
(Turn to page 119) 
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Fertilizer manufacturers, research men, banker 
and Federal-State agency representatives appear 


before nearly 700 at Miami Beach meeting of the 


ATIONAL PERTILIZER 


EPRESENTATIVES of gov 
R erment agencies, the manufac 

turing industry, State experi- 
ment stations and a banker featured 
the speaking program of the National 
Fertilizer Asociation’s 26th Southern 
Convention at the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., November 19-21 
A larger attendance than any pre 
vious Southern convention was re 
ported by the NFA. Nearly 700 reg: 
istered for the three-day meeting 

With the NFA board of di- 
rectors meeting on the opening day, 
the open sessions began on Thursday, 
November 20. Presiding at this meet 
ing was the NFA vice-chairman E 
A. Geoghegan, Southern Cotton Onl 
Co., New Orleans, La. W. R. All 
stetter, NFA vice-president present 
ed a talk, “The Fertilizer Outlook,” 


to lead off the program. He told the 
group that the eight million tons of 
plant food expected to be available 
to American agriculture by 1955 is 
but a fraction of the amount needed 
potentially. If only four crops; corn, 


cotton, W heat and pastures, were 


NFA Board of Directors pictured 
at Florida meeting (bottom row, |. to r.) 
M. G. Field, Hattiesburg, Miss.; L. G. 
Black, Corning, Ark.; W. R. Allstetter, 
Vice President, Secretary: J. E. Totman, 
Baltimore, Md.; Russell Coleman, Presi 
dent: E. A. Geoghegan, Board Vice Presi 
dent; L. Graham Campbell, Cranbury, N.J 
M. S. Hodgson, Athens, Ga.: L. D. Hand, 
Pelham, Ga. James D. Dawson, Jr.. 
Houston, Tex. (Middle row) F. S. Lodge, 
former Assistant to the President: Jack 
B. Snyder, Topeka, Kan.: M. H. Lock- 
wood (for Louis Ware, Chairman of the 
Board): C. R. Martin, Dayton, Oho 
James W. Bean, Knoxville, Tenn.; John 
A. Miller, Louisville, Ky R. L. King, 


fertilized at recommended rates, they 
would require almost this amount of 
fertilizer themselves. This would be 
in addition to all of the other normal 
uses for plant food on vegetablies, and 
other grains, he said. 


Mr. Allstetter pointed out 


Valdosta, Ga.; Moultrie J. Clement, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; J. E. Nunnally, Atlanta, Ga 
T. W. Allen, Attalla, Ala.; A. D. Kincaid, 
Columbia, S. C.; H. B. Fultz, Miami, 
Fla B. H. Jones (for Weller Noble, 
Berkeley, Calif.); (Back row) S. L. 
Nevins (for J. C. Leppart, Baltimore, 
Md.): Nelson T. White (for John E 
Powell, Columbus, Ohio): C. J. Cahull, 
Waterloo, Ia.; Walter E. Meeken, Boston, 
Mass.; E. S. Russell, South Deerfield, 
Mass.; H. B. Fall, Portland, Conn.: J 
H. Epting, Leesville, S. C.; C. D. Shallen- 
berger, Shreveport, La.; Henning Walters- 
dorph, Seattle, Wash.; A. F. Miller (for 
C. T. Prindeville, Chicago, Ill.); R. D 
Martenet, Indianapolis, Ind 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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that the real value of land is based 
that 1s 
the income to be realized by the own- 
er. By employing modern farming 


upon its earning power alone, 


practices, including the use of ferti- 
lizer materials, it is possible to more 
than triple the earning power of a 
given piece of land, thus tripling its 
value, Mr. Allstetter declared. He 
also made a plea for renewed empha- 
sis on the study of soils and agronomy 
in state colleges, pointing out that 
this knowledge is basic in determin- 
ing optimum fertilizer use. 

The NFA’s new sound and 
color movie, “Cash In On Corn™ was 
presented for the first time at the 
morning session. It describes the ten 
steps necessary to growing corn at 
the rate of 100 bushels per acre and 
recommends the use of insecticides 
and herbicides as well as fertilizer 
application. An authoritative note is 
attained in the film with statements 
by Dr. R. M. Slater, chief, Soil Con 
servation Service; W. E. Colwell, N 
Carolina State College; Arnold W 
Klemme; R. Q. Parks, U. S. D. A. 
and George Scarseth, American Farm 
Research Association. These men ap- 
pear in the picture to describe the 
beneficial effect on soil by growing 
high yields of corn as compared with 
lower production. 

(The NFA 
prints of the film are available for 
loan and that prints may be pur- 
chased at cost from the Association.) 


announced chat 


Warren Garst, executive vice- 
president of the Home State Bank, 
Jefferson, Towa, told the convention 
that there is no substitute for going 


out and selling fertilizer to farmers. 
He pointed out that much of the in- 
creased production of fertilizer ma- 
terials scheduled for the next few 


In the Photos 


Top row: (L. to R) Harold E 
Smithers, Fertilizer Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., Gainesville, Fla.; Dr. Edwin 
C. Kapusta, NFA, Washington, D. C.; 
and James Madigan, Fertilizer Engineer- 
ing & Equipment Co., Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Second row: Sneakers at first 
morning's session: W. R. Allstetter, NFA 
vice-president; E. A. Geoghegan, New 
Orleans, vice-chairman, NFA board of 
directors; Dr. Willard M. Fifield, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; and Warren Garst, Jefferson, 
lowa 

Third row: M. S. Hodgson, Empire 
State Chemical Co., Athens, Ga.; W. E 
Schaffnit, Stedman Foundry & Machinery 
Philadelphia; and Clyde Marsh- 
Solvents Corp., New 


Co . Inc ’ 
all, Commercial 


York 


Fourth row: J. E. Totman, Sum- 
mers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. and 
Henning Waltersdorph, Magnolia Ferti- 
lizer Co., Seattle, Washington 


Fifth row: John C. Mooar, Sturte- 
vant Mill Co., Atlanta Ga.; R. D. John- 
son, Marietta Concrete Corp., Marietta, 
Obi; and J. Rucker McCarty, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Sixth row: M. F. Gribbins, E. I. 
duPont de Nemous & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; R. V. Kerley, Southwest Ferti- 
lizer & Chemical Co., El Paso, Texas; 
Frank Keenen and R. E. Burke, both of 
du Pont. 


Bottom row: Speakers at Thurs- 
day afternoon symposium on ammoniation 
technology: W. E. Schaffnit; Ove F. 
Jensen, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; chairman Ed. C 
Kapusta; Joseph C. Sharp, Spencer Chem- 
ical Co., Kansas City, Mo.; and T. C. 
Rogers, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp., New York. 
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years, will have to be sold through 


special efforts. His experiences as a 


banker dealing largely with agri- 
cultural people indicated that there 
is a tremendous promotion job to be 
done, Mr. Garst declared. He en- 
couraged the fertilizer salesman to 
call on the local banker and sell him 
on the benefits to be gained from 
adequate applications of plant food. 
Bankers need to know about this, he 
said, and recalled that he has not 
been solicited by a fertilizer salesman 
for many years 

Mr. Garst told about urging 
one local salesman to make systematic 
calls on farmers in his area and the 
results were so surprisingly good that 
the salesman begged Mr. Garst not 
to tell competing salesmen about how 
good business is if it is sought. “The 
salesman regarded this idea as some- 
thing new 1 sort of secret weap- 
on,” Mr. Garst commented 

Farmers must he convinced 
through demonstrations, he said. and 
there are enough progressive grow- 
ers to make it worth while. Quoting 


otos this page 


Top row: George McCarty, Ash- 
craft-Wilkinson Co. Atlanta, Ga. and 
Phil Groggins, Washington. D. C Fred 
S. Lodge, recently-retired NFA official 
and Dr. Russell Coleman, NFA president 

Second row: John T. Sugg: W. 
H. Appleton, Potash Company of Ameri- 
ca, Atlanta, Ga.: and T. W. Allen, Sand 
Mountain Fertilizer Co. Attala, Ala- 
bama. Thomas F. Barnes, Orlando. Fla 
and George N. Burns, Chicago, both 
with Chase Bag Co 

Third row: Mrs Joseph B Skapta- 
son and Mr. Skaptason, OPS, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; R. S. Mueller, R. S. Mueller 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; S. L. Nevins, Mathie- 
son Agricultural Chemicals Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; and Phil Groggins 

Fourth row: William Merritt, John 
Foy, Trenton Tunnell, Mrs. Merritt, and 
Warren Huff, all of Ashcraft Wilkinson 
Co., W. R. Allstetter addressing the group 
on Thursday; E. A. Geoghegan and Dr. 
Coleman 

Fifth row: Dr. Kapusta as chair- 
man of ammoniation technology sympo- 
sum Thursday afternoon. L. G. Porter, 
US.D.A.. Washington, D. ¢ Joe E. 
Culpepper, Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. and Mr. Huff 

Lower row: Mr. & Mrs. Henning 
Waltersdorph, Seattle, Washington, and 
Dr. Coleman. Elbert N. Carv. Laurel, 
Del. and Graham Campbell, Chamberlin 
© Barclay, Inc, Cranbury, N. J 
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some statistics, Mr. Garst said that 
some 75% of the American farmers 
produce only 20¢@ of the total farm 
output on two-thirds of the country’s 
farm land. This large group is not 
the best credit risk in the world, but 
the other 25° is, he said. He said 
he advises farmers to buy all the 
fertilizer possible and shows his bor- 
rowers many statistics and examples 
where investments in fertilizer have 
paid off much greater dividends than 
putting money into livestock ete. 


Fifield Sneaks 


SIGNIFICANT relationship 
A exists between the fertilizer 
manufacturing industry and_ the 
state experiment stations, Dr. Willard 
M. Fifield, director of the Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, told 
the NFA Thursday morning. He de- 
clared that two of the greatest inova- 
tions in the history of American agri- 
culture have been the development 
of the U.S 
the Land Grant 
These two, working together, serve 
to keep the U. S. the best-fed nation 
in the world and this team work has 


fertilizer industry and 


College system 


done much to increase agricultural 
production. As an example, he cited 
the discovery by agricultural experi 
ment station people that soils in 
Florida frequently lack certain min- 
erals such as copper, molybdenum, 
manganese and iron and their addi- 
tion to the soil in small quantities 
has tripled the yield of some crops 

Another instance, he said was 
when late blight of potatoes threaten- 
ed an 8,000 acre crop in Dade county 
(Miami) seven years ago. At that 
time the carbamate-zine fungicide de- 
veloped by the experiment station 
was put into use, saving the county 
potato growers a million dollars in 
a single year. Similar acts, saving 
agriculture untold amounts of money, 
are performed through agricultural 
research each year in many parts of 
the nation, he reminded. 

However, as the problems be- 
come more and more complex, future 
years will call for greater research to 
find answers to 


questions arising 


from application of new minerals to 


Dr. Fifield declared. For in- 
stance, it is recognized that after ap- 
plying fertilizer materials in a given 
area year after year, the soil under- 


soils, 


goes changes which add to the com- 
plications, lead to confusion and 


point up the necessity of close 
liaison between growers and the in- 


dustry. 
Symposium Appears 
NDER the chairmanship of Dr. 
Edwin C. Kapusta, NFA chem- 
ical engineer, a symposium on am- 
held 


Thursday afternoon with four ex- 


moniation technology was 
perts appearing on the panel. These 
included T. C. Rogers, Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York; Joe C. Sharp, 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Ove. F. Jensen, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. and W. E. Schaffnit, Sted- 
man Foundry & Machine Co., Inc. 
George V. Taylor, Spencer Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, scheduled to be 
chairman of the symposium, was un- 
able to be present 

Mr. Rogers in leading off, 
discussed the ammoniation of normal 
superphosphate. He reviewed the his- 

(Turn to page 101) 


In the Photos 

Top row: Dr. Kapusta, NFA 
Dr. G. L. Bridger, Iowa State College. 
Ames; Robert H. Engle and Dr. M. H 
MeVickar, NFA, Washington, D. C 

Second row: John Ground, Thurs: 
ton Chemical Co., Joplin, Mo.; Bob 
Linderman, International Minerals @& 
Chemical Corp. Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs 
Ground; R. S. Rydell, Swift & Co., Chi 
cago, Ill; and Dean R. Gidney, U. S 
Potash Co., New York 

Third row: David D. Long, I.M.C., 
Chicago, Ill; Charles  Shallenberger, 
Shreveport Fertilizer Works, Inc., Shreve- 
port, La.; M. G. Field, Meridian Ferti- 
lizer Factory, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Sinclair 
McCoy, I.M.C., Chicago; and J. R. Hard- 
ing, Peoples Fertilizer Co., Foley, Ala 

Fourth row: S. K. Bradley, Union 
Bag @& Paper Corp., New York; Mrs 
William Watmough and Mr. Watmough, 
Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md 

Fifth row: Cedric Gran, Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., Baltimore; G. A 
Wakefeld, Mathieson; Leroy Donald, 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark.; and 
Frank W. Thomas, Mathieson 

Lower row: John W. Gale and 
Dr. M. H. McVickar, NFA staff, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Charles H. Mac- 
Dowell, Winter Haven, Fla., retired NFA 
ofhaal 
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DR. E. F. KNIPLING 
Current president of A.A.E.E. 


EETING with the 
Entomological 
America and a division of 

the American Chemical Society, the 


Economic 


jointly 


American Association of 
Entomologists was to hold its 64th 
annual meeting at the Hotel Bellevue 
Stratford, Philadelphia, December 
15-18. A full program of paper read 
ing, a sympos:um on public relations, 
joint meetings with the ESA and the 
entomologists) banquet were on the 
agenda for the four-day meeting 
Following meetings of the ex 
ecutive committee on Saturday and 
Sunday, the program was to begin 
Monday 
with an address by Dr. E 
AA.EF 
this talk, an invitational panel discus 
sion on “Public Relations in Ento 
mology” will be held with Wallace 
Moreland, director of public rela 
tions, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J.. as moderator. In 
iddition to Mr. Moreland, two other 
These ire 
director of 
Powder Ci 


David G 


jomnt session 
F Knip 


Following 


morming in 4 


ling, president 


experts were to appear 
M R Budd assistant 
advertis ng, Hercules 
Wilmington, Del; and 
Hall, in charge, Division of Informa 
tion, US.D.A. Bureau of Ento 
mology and Plant Quarantine, Wash 
ington D. C 

A business session to discuss 
consolidation of the AAEE and the 
ESA was Monday 


afternoon by each of the two groups 


scheduled for 
Presiding at the Entomological Socie 


40 


Society of 


Philadelphia Host to 
American Association of 


Economic 


ty of America session was to be Dr 
E. Gorton Linsley, University of 
California, Berkeley, while Dr. Knip 
ling, A.A.E.E. president, was to pre 
side at the business session of his 
group 

The program was to continue 
into the evening, with concurrent 
sessions being scheduled for 8 o'clock 
Monday night. The first, a section on 
extension, was to be under the chair 
Rowell, Virginia 
Blacksburg, 


Pennsylvania 


manship of J. O 
Polytechnic —_ Institute, 
Va. H. Menusan, Jr., 
State College, State College, Pa., was 
named as secretary. 

Scheduled to appear on this 
program are R. W. Leiby, Cornell 
ae a aa ee 
Adams, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.: 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


University, 


Ordway Starnes, 


N. J.; T. L. Bissell, University of 
Maryland, College Park: E. H 
Wheeler, University of Massachu 
sets, Amherst; W. C. Nettles, Clem 


son Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S. C.; and M. P. Jones, extension 
entomologist, U. S. Dept. of Agr 
culture, Washington, D. C 

The other session, on biologic 
al control, was to be under the chair 


manship of Alvah Peterson, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; with C 
P. Clausen, Univ. of California, 


Riverside, as secretary. 

A joint meeting of the section 
of insecticides, A.A.E.E. and Division 
of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 


subdivision of pesticides, ACS, was 
scheduled for Tuesday morning under 
the joint chairmanship of F. W. 
Fletcher, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. and F. A. Gunther, Cali- 
Experiment Station, 


fornia Citrus 


Riverside, California 


Food Flavor Symposium 
symposium, “Influence of the 
Use of Pesticides on the Flavor 
of Fresh and Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables” 
this session. Nine papers were sched- 


was to be presented at 


uled for delivery here. These in- 
cluded “The Nose as a Molecular 
Analyzer.” by Lloyd Beck, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn.; “The 
Methodology of Taste Testing,” by 
E. H. Hinreiner, University of Cali- 
Davis; “The Establishment 
and Operation of a Procedure for 
Determining Organoleptic Differen- 
ces in Vegetables Treated with Pesti- 
cides,” by K. G. Weckel, R. K. Chap- 
man and J. W. Apple, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; and “Some 
Simplified Statistical Procedures Use- 
ful in Evaluating Flavor Differences,” 
by Howard L. Stier, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C.; 
“Agricultural Chemicals and Flavor 
Evaluation,” by C. C. Compton, 
Julius Hyman Division, Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp., Denver, Colo., chairman, 
Committee on Flavor Evaluation, 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation.; and “Results of Flavor 


Testing of Vegetables Treated with 


fornia, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Fntomologists 


Pesticides,” by W. A. Rawlins, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. and 
A. C. Davis, N. Y. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Concurrently, three other ses- 
scheduled for Tuesday 
morning. These include one on cereal 
and forage insects, with T. H. Parks, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, in 
charge; a section on apiculture, with 
W. A. Price University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, and R. L. Parker, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, in charge; and a third, 
on plant pest control and quarantine, 
under the direction of H. S. Dean, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. and 
H. M. Harris, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


sions are 


A continuation of the sympo- 
sium on “Influence of the Use of 
Pesticides on the Flavor of Fresh and 
Processed Fruits and Vegetables” was 
scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, 
with Dr. H. G. Johnston, first vice- 
president, National Cotton Council 
of America, Memphis, Tenn. and 
Mr. Fletcher as chairman and secre 
tary, respectively. C. W. Wilson, 
Sunkist Growers, Inc., Ontario, Calif., 
was to discuss “Pesticides and the 
Flavor of Citrus Products”; and the 
“Effect of Feeding Lindane on the 
Flavor of Milk” was scheduled for 
discussion by Ray E. Ely, R. W. Bell 
and L. A. Moore, U. S. Bureau of 
Dairy Industry and H. D. Mann and 
R. H. Carter, U. S. Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, Belts- 
ville, Md. 


DECEMBER, 1952 


“Flavor Effects of Pesticides 
on Food Products in Relation to 
Registration Under the Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Act” was 
the title of a paper set for presenta- 
tion by R. O. White, U.S.D.A. Pro 
uction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Livestock Branch, Washington, 
D. C.; and Charles H. Mahoney, 
National Canners Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was to discuss the in- 
fluence of flavor 
changes due to applied chemicals. 


processing on 


To complete the study on 
“Pesticides in Relation to Off-Flavor 
and Taste Paneling,” a symposium 
was arranged under the chairmanship 
of L. G. Cox, Subdivision of Pesti- 
cides, Division of Agricultural and 
Food Chemisty, American Chemical 
Society. To appear as members of the 
panel, the following names appeared 
on the advance program: Lloyd 
Beck, K. G. Weckel, D. R. Peryam, 
C. C. Compton; W. A. Rawlins, 
Ray E. Ely, E. H. Hinreiner, Howard 
L. Stier, Howard Reynolds, W. H. 
Ewart, C. W. Wilson, R. O. White 
and Charles H. Mahoney. 

Two 


were 


other concurrent — ses’ 
sions scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon. These included a session 
on forest, shade tree and ornamental 
insects, with Dr. Floyd F. Smith, 
U.S.D.A., as chairman; and a joint 
sections on teaching, 
A.A.E.E. and E.S.A., with A. C. 
Hodson, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, as chairman and Paul A. 


meeting of 


At2 
= 


DR. CHARLES E. PALM 
Named A.A.E.E. Head for 1953 


Dahm, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, secretary. 

In the latter session, the gener- 
al topic for discussion was “The Em- 
ployers’ View of Entomological 
Training.” The program for this ses- 
sion follows: 

“Research and Development 
of Insecticides,” Harry F. Dietz, E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware; “Insecticide Sales 
and Promotion,” Bruce D. Gleissner, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Pest Control Operators,” 
William O. Buettner, National Pest 
Control Association, New York. N. 
Y.; “Experiment Stations,” Robert 
L. Metcalf, California Citrus Ex- 
periment Station, Riverside; “Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine,” Fred C. Bishopp, U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Washington, D. C.; “University 
Teaching and Research,” Clyde F. 
Smith, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; “U. S. Public Health 
Service,” G. H. Bradley, Communic- 
able Disesase Center, U. S. Public 
Service, Atlanta, Ga.; and a Sum- 
Charles E. 


mary and_ discussion, 
Palm, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


The annual banquet was 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, in 
the hotel’s ball room. No formal 
meeting sessions were on the sched- 
ule for this evening. 

Medical 

(Turn to page 99) 
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N.Y. State Conference hears papers 
on pesticide use, application and 
results of 1952 Season’s tests with 


Insecticides, Fungicides, Weed 


N overflow crowd of more than 
Fee was on hand at the 3-day 
New York State Insecticide-Fungi- 
cide and Pesticide Application Equip 
ment Conferences at Ithaca, N. Y., 
November 11-13. The meeting, held 
in the auditorium of Bibbins hall, 
GLF Building, featured the presenta 
tion of scores of preliminary reports 
on both field and greenhouse tests 
made during the past season. Due 


to the preliminary nature of the bulk 
of the material presented, most of 
the topics discussed were not for pub- 
lication 

The first day’s program deal- 
ing with problems in connection with 
application equipment, was in charge 
of Prof. O. C. French, Cornell Uni- 


In the photos: (Top row) H. E 
Bennett, Julius Hyman Division, Shell 
Chemical Corp., Houston, Texas; A. R 
Kittleson, Standard Oil Development Co., 
Linden, N. J.: and H. E. Scott, Canadian 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. Dr 
C. J. Chapman, Cornell University: and 
Dr. E. L. Clark, American Cyanamid Co 

Second row William  larnagin. 
Attapulgus Clay Co., Philadelphia; and 
John Van Geluwe, GLF, Ithaca. R. S 
Kirby and O. D. Burke, Penn State Col- 
lege: and George Schumaker, Velsicol 
Corp., New York 

Third row: J. A. Pinckard, Julius 
Hyman Div., Shell Chemical Corp., Den- 
ver; and Dr. R. W. Leiby, Cornell. L 
S. Kaniecki and James E. Murray, Ten- 
nessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.; 

Fourth row: Wayne Yoder, Ameri 
can Cyanamid Co and Kenneth K 
Krausche, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Dr. Karl D. Fischer, Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemical Div.. New York 
Dr. R. S. Kirby: and Dr. W. D. Mills, 


Cornell University 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Killers 


versity agricultural engineer. Dr. F. 
F. Hill, provost, Cornell University, 
welcomed the group, and six speak- 
ers followed to present material on 
sprayers and dusters. 

Prof. W. W. Gunkel project- 
ed on the screen charts and graphs to 
show the rate of wear on various 
types of pumps. According to the 
preliminary information given, dia- 
phram type pumps appeared to main- 
tain their efhciency longer than other 
kinds. He indicated that wettable 
powders wear out pumps rapidly. 

Further discussion was carried 
out by Professors E. D. Markwardt, 
J. L. Brann, Craig Turner, A. G. 
Newhall and W. A. Rawlins. Dr. 
Newhall told of cooperative tests with 
entomology and agricultural engineer- 
ing involving fungicide-insecticide 
combinations blown into the seed fur- 
row as well as pelleted seed for smut 
and maggot control. Smut was re- 
duced to less than 1° to 2 in appli- 
cations of from 4 to 5 pounds of 
“Tersan™ per acre, he said. 

Dr. Newhall suggested more 
research with concentrated pesticides 
for seed treatment, so that smaller 
amounts of a given toxicant might be 
used more efficiently. 

The costs of spraying and the 
economic factors involved, were dis- 
cussed by Dr. H. Von Oppenfeld, 
Cornell, as the final talk on the morn- 
ing program 

With Prof. Gunkel as chair- 
man, the afternoon session continued 
the discussion of application prob- 


lems. A _ paper “Evaluating Air 
Blast Machines” by Drs. E. H. Glass 
and S. E. Lienk, Geneva, N. Y., was 
presented; “Factors Affecting the Ef- 
ficiency of Concentrate Spraying” 
were commented on by J. L. Brann 
and M. E. Semel, Cornell; and other 
papers were presented by R. E. 
Adams, A. B. Burrell, R. D. Sweet. 
G. G. Gyrisco, Robert Burrage and 
Arthur Muka, Cornell; J. A. Noone, 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; and 
Dr. Hubert Martin, London Labora- 
tory, London, Ontario, Canada. 

In his talk discussing problems 
faced by industry in the development 
of new  pesticidal chemicals, Mr. 
Noone outlined the technical, finan- 
cial and regulatory problems involved 
in the business of developing, manu- 
facturing and marketing insecticides, 
fungicides or herbicides. He explained 
the process of registration in various 
states, pointing out that manufac- 
turers must submit data of all kinds 
on each new product before it is al- 
lowed on the market, and that all 
claims, ingredient statements, and 


In the photos (top row): Dr. C. 
O. Eddy, Niagara Chemical Div., Middle- 
port, N. Y.; Dr. T. W. Brasfield, Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co.; 
and Kenneth B. Nash, John Powell & 
Co., Inc., New York 

Second row: Guy F. Kotrbaty, De- 
venco, Inc., New York; Theodore Riede- 
burg, Riedeburg Associates, New York 

Third row: S. L. Hastings, Shell 
Chemical Corp., New York; C. C. Comp- 
ton, Julius Hyman Div.; and S. L. Hop- 
perstead, Newton Chemical & Supply Co., 
Bridgeville, Del 

Fourth row: P. H. Schuldt, Calvin 
Wolf and R. P. Porter, Ethyl Corp., 
New York; and Dr. J. D. Wilson, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Fifth row: G. D. Baerman and 
C. C. Alexander, Geigy Co., New York; 
Dr. Clyde F. Smith, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh: and J. L. Brann, 
Cornell U. 

Sixth row; John F. Kirk, General 
Chemical Div., New York: B. L. Richards, 
Jr., E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; and Dr. A. G. New- 
hall, Cornell U 

Bottom row: Hugh Benjamin, 
Mattituck, L. I, New York; John C. 
Long, Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Lancaster, Pa.; R. W. Fitch, I. 
M. Young & Co., Riverhead, N. Y.; and 
R. S. Wigley, Niagara Chemical Div., 
Mattituck, L. I 
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toxicological data must be scrutinized 
by the control officials of the state in 
which such permission is being sought 


He pointed out the much 
greater problem in registering a pri 
duct today as compared to a few years 
ago. We are in an organic materials 
era today, he declared, and these 
newer products are of complex make 
up. In order to judge a product, its 
molecular configuration must be 
studied; the kind and amount of resi 
due remaining on crops at harvest 
time must be determined, making 
necessary a high degree of accuracy 
in testing 


The high cost of producing 
a new pesticide was pointed out by 
the NAC Association representative, 
who quoted figures indicating that by 
the time a successful compound reach- 
marketability, its 
makers would have spent some $1.3 


es the point of 


million on its development 


The group was warned that 
new and more restrictive legislation 
is still in the offing through the so 
called Miller Bill, and that the new 
Congress would probably study the 
matter seriously in the next session 


The activities of the Delaney 
committee were reviewed, with Mr 
Noone declaring that for the most 
part it failed to heed the carefully 
expert 


documented testimony ot 


witnesses but attached significance to 


statements of less-qualified persons 


Resistance Discussed 


panel discussion on the apparent 
A resistance of insects to insecti 
cides was heard on the second morn 
ing of the conference. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. P. J. Chapman, 
Cornell, six New York state ento 
mologists presented evidence to show 
the degree to which resistance has 
developed in different species of in 


sects 


Dr. W. A. Rawlins reported 
that the Colorado potato beetle, 
ordinarily easily controlled by DDT, 
had shown resistance to the toxicant 
in a few fields this year and users 
had first blamed the insecticide for 
failure to do a good job. Investiga- 
tions later indicated that resistance 
on the part of the pest was definitely 
responsible for the lack of control 
The same was reported in the case 
of DDT against peach aphid. In the 
latter case, the pest actually seemed 
to build up its population with the 
applicaation of DDT. 


Thrips have presented similar 
experiences, Dr. Rawlins said, but in 
some instances, the DDT was applied 
at the wrong time in the season which 
could not be charged to the account 


of resistance 


Continuing the discussion, Dr 
H. H. Schwardt, Cornell, reported 
houseflies to 
various insecticides. He reviewed the 
story, reminding that in 1945, DDT 


on the resistance of 


gave excellent control of flies in barns, 
but by 1947, it was realized that the 
material was not as effective as for- 
During the season of 1948, he 


said, county agents began to complain 


merly 


about poor results, and at that time 
there was a general switch to lindane. 
By 1950, however, the effectiveness 
of lindane was also on the wane and 
in 1951, 


proportions 


the matter gained serious 


Somewhat the same story was 
true with dieldrin-dipped 
which at first appeared to be the 
answer to the control problem, but 
by 1951, it, too, was losing its effect. 
This method lasted only half of the 
1952 season, Dr, Schwardt declared. 


Problems involved in medical 


screens 


entomology in connection with insect 
resistance, were discussed by Dr. B. 
V. Travis, Cornell. He said that many 
of the insects which affect human 
health: mosquitoes, roaches, lice, fleas 
and bedbugs, have built up a strong 
tolerance for many of the organic 
insecticides. Resistance of mosquitoes 
was first reported from Italy in 
1947, he said, and in the U. S 
species of mosquitoes have become 
so difficult to control that a number 
officials have 
communities who 


some 


of mosquito control 
heen fired by 
blamed the 
charge of the control project. “The 
officials are gone, but the mosquitoes 
are still there,” Dr. Travis observed. 
Fortunately, from the stand- 
point of public health, the Anopheles 
mosquito, malaria bearer, has shown 
but little resistance to control efforts 
thus far, it was pointed out 
(Turn to page 97) 
In the Photos 
Upper row: Dr. L. B. Norton, 
Cornell U.; Dr. C. F. Smith, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh R J Both, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Dr. Charles E. Palm, Cornell U.; and M 
Barrow, Hercules Powder Co Dr J 
Everett Bussart and J. H. Herron, Velsi- 
col Corp., Chicago and Mansfield, Ohio, 
respectively 
Bottom row Dr Ss F Potts, 
U.S.D.A. New Haven, Conn.; and C. 
S. Harris, Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., 
New York. Edward Cooper, General 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York; Joe McKenna, Northeastern Chem- 
ical Corp., Portland, Maine; and H. R 
Schneider, General Chemical Div.. New 


York 


situation on those in 
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Multiple-Shot Delayed action 


blasting a factor in achieving 


ertilizer Safet 


By Mark Whitney, Jr. 


Trojan Powder Company 


EED for a better and safer 

way to break down piles of 

bulk fertilizer materials has 
been apparent for a number of years, 
and a considerable amount of study 
and experimentation has been made in 
this direction. Late in 1950, U. C. 
Ellis, general superintendent of Swift 
& Company's Plant Food Division 
invited a group of fertilizer manufac- 
turers and explosives experts to lcok 
over the Swift plant setup with an 
eye to offering suggestions to reduce 
the hazards involved in breaking up 
bulk superphosphate prior to removal 
for further processing. 

In order to find as nearly as 
possible, the exact need in the ferti- 
lizer industry, a survey was made of a 
number of plants. It was found in 
nearly all instances, that superphos- 
phate is stored in continuous piles ap- 
proximately 35 to 45 feet high and 
80 feet wide. These piles are in large 
buildings, whereas mixed fertilizers 
are usually stored in bins approxi- 
mately 20x20 feet, 
structures. In the latter case, the bins 
are separated by wooden book-shelf 
bulkheads. 

To break down these hardened 


piles of bulk materials, it was common 


also in large 


practice to employ single-hole blasts 
of dynamite. The blast holes were 
bored into the piles at various heights 
to a depth of about 5 feet. These 
holes, averaging perhaps five inches 
in diameter, were loaded with a con- 
centrated charge or bomb, consisting 
of from four to eight cartridges of 


before the 
Safety 


From paper presented 
Fertilizer Safety Section. National 
Council, Chicago, Ill, October 22, 1952 


DECEMBER. 1952 


1-44 x 8-20 strength dynamite and 
stemmed with chunks of the material 
to be blasted 

Detonation of such 
trated charges had the effect of break- 
ing up the fertilizer in the immediate 
charge but caused 
little displacement in the upper por- 


concen: 


vicinity of the 


tions of the pile. Consequently, after 
the broken material had been mucked 
up, the piles were often left with 
dangerous overhangs under which it 
prepare the next 
cycle of drilling, blasting and muck- 


was necessary to 
ing. These overhangs became more 
pronounced and more dangerous as 
the working face advanced into the 
pile. In adition, 
charges often caused damage to floors, 


walls and bulkheads. 


The ideal working face, for 


the concentrated 


materials of the type under considera- 
tion, would be one where the face 
sloped back from the bottom to the 
top of the pile at an angle closely 
representing the normal angle of re- 
pose. Such ideal conditions can sel- 
dom be achieved by single hole blast- 
ing. In order to approach this con- 
dition, it is necessary to shake up and 
displace the working face in a single 
blast to a greater depth, and for the 
entire height of the pile. This in- 
volves a greater mass of material and 
therefore energy 
and consequently a heavier charge of 


requires greater 


explosives. 


Technique Explained 
N order to distribute this energy 
it is necessary to drill holes not 
only near the bottom of the pile, but 


also higher up in the face and sloping 
toward the crown of the pile. This 
requires longer holes and smaller 
diameter so that the explosive charge 
may be distributed more uniformly 
throughout the mass to be blasted, 
thereby eliminating the highly con- 
centrated charge formerly used. It 
became apparent that holes 2 inches 
in diameter to accommodate 1-4%x 8 
cartridges charged end to end would 
afford such distribution. 

The number of holes required 
to displace the amount of material 
desired in a single blast would depend 
upon the height of the pile and the 
width of the bins. The use of more 
holes of greater depth permits the ex- 
plosives to be charged in better re- 
lationship with the amount of ma- 
terial to be blasted, and so produce 
a better working pile and leave the 
face in a safer condition. 

The practice had been to use 
low strength, low priced 20 dyna- 
mite in 1-4%x8 cartridges. With 
better distribution afforded by the 
deeper, smaller diameter holes, it was 
felt that an explosive having much 
greater energy, liberated at a slower 
rate, and distributed over a greater 
length of the bore hole would produce 
the desired type of action. Such an 
explosive would have less local influ- 
ence at any point in the pile and 
therefore cause less damage to walls, 
floors or bulkheads 


ing characteristics would permit the 


Its greater heav- 


energy to spread further through the 
pile and thereby do much more ef- 
fective work. The explosive recom 
mended for this type of blasting is 


45 
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“Trojatol No. 2°* which is a bulky, 
stick 


explosive with a low rate of detona 


high count, hh gas volume 
tion that is relatively safe to friction, 
impact and flame. It is packed ap 
1344x8 
per 50 pound case. This product does 
not detonate 
rifle bullet test, but 


is a high explosive and must be at 


proximately 88 cartridges 
when subjected to the 


same time 


forded the care recommended for all 


high explosives 


Fires in Rapid Order 


HE simultaneous detonation of 
the entire quantity of explosive 
required for a round of holes would 
be undesirable in the restricted con 
fines of the 


housing. This, however, was overcome 


bins and the structural 


by employing a system of multiple 
hole fast delay blasting in which the 
charges are fired in rapid sequence 
With this system it is possible to 
arrange the firing sequence of a round 
of holes, so that the first hole to fire 
will offer relief for the holes fired in 
the second period, which in turn 
relieve the holes fired in the third 
This method of 
firing not only makes it possible to 


reduce the thrust on walls and bulk 


period, and so on 


heads but greatly reduces the total 
vibration set up by detonation of the 
entire round. In addition, multiple 
hole fast 


better breakage and displacement than 


delay Masting produces 
instantaneous firing. Multiple hole fast 
delay 


use In mines and quarries for at least 
years. The most 


blasting has been in universal 
seven economical 
manner to provide sequence firing in 
this type of blasting is by the use of 
fast delay electric blasting caps which 
are available in 15 periods with de 


ss 


lays of approximately 25 milliseconds 
between each 


blasting 


m a ahha 


milliseconds 
delay 


connected 


to 0 
period. Fast electric 
caps may he 
series circuit and fired by convention 
il blasting machines 

With the 
Ellis, a system 


delay 


put into practice that was far superior 


operation 
of multiple hole 


blasting was established and 


to the old system of single hok 


ing. Far more fertilizer or super 


* Product of Trojan Powder ¢ with whom 
auther is associated 


“6 


phosphate is brought down per pound 
of explosive. The blasted 
contains less large lumps and is more 
handled. The working face is 
left in much safer condition and pre 


material 
easily 
sents far less hazard to men and 
equipment. Since many more tons of 


material are brought down in one 
multiple hole blast than had been pro 
duced by the same number of holes 
fired number of blasts 


necessary has been greatly reduced 


singly, the 


Trial and practice have estab 
lished that the width and height of 
the pile will determine the number of 
holes necessary per pound, and, to 
Most piles 


require two horizontal rows of holes, 


some extent their depth 


the bottom row drilled approximately 
4 ft. above the floor, and the second 
row usually from 7 ft. to 9 ft. above 
floor. The holes in the lower row may 
be from 6 ft. to 10 ft 
those in the upper row may range 


from 10 ft. to 16 ft. deep. The upper, 


deep while 


longer holes are sloped upward at 
an angle of approximately 25 de 
grees. This is important, because it 
is this row of holes that trims the 
crown and prevents overhangs. The 
holes may be 
trom 4 ft. to 5 ft 
upon the distance between bulkheads 
and the depth of the holes. Holes 
should not be drilled closer than § ft 


The upper holes 


spaced horizontally 


apart depending 


if they are empty 
should have a minimum of 7 ft. of 


them. The 


average explosive ratio was found to 


material imposed over 
be approximately one 1-44x8 cart 
ridge of “Trojatol No. 2” per 1.5 ft 
of bore hole, or conversely, seven 
tenths cartridge per foot of hole 
Holes be file 


loaded, that 1s, the cartridges should 


should always 
be charged end to end maintaining 
close contact with each cartridge. Pre 
cautions should be taken to prevent 
the accumulation of fine particles or 
small chunks of material between cart 
ridges during loading. All holes should 
he stemmed to the collar by means of 
tamping bags filled with fine fertilizer 

A fast delay electric blasting 
cap of the proper period should be 
inserted into a hole made in one end 
f a cartrige by means of a brass or 


copper priming awl so that the cap is 


buried entirely in the explosive, and 
so fixed that it cannot be dislodged 
in charging or stemming. The primed 
cartridge should be located approxi- 
mately in the center of the explosive 
column 

It is very important that every 
blaster have at his disposal good blast- 
a standard No. 50 push- 
a blast- 
ing galvanometer, and that they be 


ing wire, 


down blasting machine and 


maintained in good condition. 

Temperatures as high as 90 
Centigrade are sometimes generated 
in piles of fertilizer. It is therefore 
strongly recommended, that all holes 
in a blast round be drilled and cleaned 
before any charging is begun. After 
charging has begun, there should be 
no interruption of the work until all 
the holes have been charged, stemmed, 
connected and fired 

In conclusion the possible haz- 
ards in connection with blasting am- 
monium nitrate or fertilizers con- 
taining ammonium nitrate should be 
mentioned. Ammonium nitrate, and 
some mixtures of ammonium nitrate 
with other materials, may be deto- 
nated under certain conditions, as 
noted in both the U. S. and abroad. 
The Texas City catastrophe several 
years ago is well known, but the most 
severe accident involving ammonium 
4d September 21, 1921 at 
Oppau, Germany, when 10,000,000 


nitrate occ 


pounds of an ammonium sulfate 


ammonium nitrate fertilizer compo- 
sition detonated while being blasted 
to break up the caked material. It 
had been common practice for many 
years to break up such mixtures by 
blasting 

A word of caution seems in 
order concerning the hazards involved 
in blasting ammonium nitrate or mix- 
tures containing large proportions of 
additional 
information on this subject, a helpful 
pamphlet has been published by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc. titled “Fertilizer Grade Ammoni- 
um Nitrate,” and Circular No. 719 
issued by the United States Govern- 
ment titled, “‘Explosibility and Fire 
Hazard of Ammonium Nitrate Ferti- 
lizer.” These are available upon re- 


quest x 


ammonium nitrate. For 
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HE Eastern Branch of the 
American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists named Dr. 
P. J. Chapman, N. Y. Agri. Experi. 
Station, Geneva, as its chairman for 
1953 at the group's 24th annual meet- 
ing November 24 and 25 at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
Chapman succeeds Dr. Floyd F. 
Smith, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., Belts 
ville, Md. Dr. H. G. Walker, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Whitemarsh 
Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. was 
named vice-chairman to succeed Dr. 
Chapman. Secretary-treasurer B. F. 
Driggers, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., will continue in 
office. 
More than thirty papers were 
presented at the two-day meeting, 
with a symposium on insect resistance 
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to chemicals completing the program 
on Tuesday afternoon. 

Chairman F. F. Smith pre- 
sided at the opening session which 
featured a number of entomological 
studies carried out during the past 
season and earlier. Martin T. Hutch- 
inson, N.J. Agri. Experiment Station 
New Brunswick, N. J., in discussing 
the leafhopper vectors of blueberry 
stunt disease, reported that two phy 


Photo Below 
Officers of Eastern Branch, A.A.E.E., 


talk over program at November meeting 
in Baltimore. Dr. P. J]. Chapman, Geneva, 
N. Y., at left, was named chairman of the 
group for 1953, succeeding Dr. Floyd F 
Smith, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md., center. 
At the right is Dr. B. F. Driggers, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
secretary-treasurer of the Branch. Elected 
vice-chairman for 1953 is Dr. Harry G. 
Walker of the Whitemarsh Laboratories, 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


sically-similar leafhoppers under 
study had shown a decided environ- 
mental separation which enabled in- 
vestigators to find that only one type 
is the vector of stunt disease. Because 
of this separation, it was possible to 
check the incidence of disease where 
each type of insect was kept, he said. 

Dr. L. P. Ditman, University 
of Maryland, College Park, present- 
ed a paper by himself, Amihud Kra- 
mer and Orell Saulsbury, Jr., also 
of College Park, reporting on the 
performance of “Malathon™ for pea 
aphid control. He said that using 1/2 
pints of 50% “Malathon™ in 25 gal- 
lons of water gave satisfactory re- 


sults when applied with ground 


sprays. Plane application is satisfac- 
tory, he said, if the material may be 
applied at the proper time; but the 
period for best results in spraying is 
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In the Photos 

p row (L to R): Dr. Neely 
Connecticut Agn- Experiment 
New Haven; Dr. Bailey B. Pep 
per, New Jersey Agrictultural Exper 
ment Station, New Brunswick; Robert 
Wert, Attapulgus Clay Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa and Dr. M. P. Jones, | S.D.A., 
W ashingtor dD. ¢ 

Second row: Dr. E. N. Cory, 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md: 
AAEE Secretary: Arthur F. Bixby, Penn 
sylvania Salt Mfg., Co., Philadelphia; 
Robert C. Berry, >. B. Penick & Co., 
New York; and George B. Vandenberg, 
hm & Haas Co Philadelphia, Pa 


I 
Turner, 


Mtatior 


(standing) James B 
Bender i Ed Jj 


anamid Co., Stan 
John B. Dimond, Rhode 


irth row: Dr. Harry G. Walker, 


ma Salt Mtg. Ce Philadelphia, 


resident of Eastern 
I Taschenberg, Cornel 
Dr. H. F. Dhetz, 
wours & Co. Inc., 


L. Gambrell; J. A 


Vice 
sant 


hina State 


r College 
Floyd F. Smith, U.S 


} D. Reichard, Shell 

| New York; S. J. Hast 
Chemical Corp.; Dr. M. D 
hus Hyman Div., Shell Chem 
Denver, Colo und Dr. C 
Geigy Co., Inc., New York. 


ow: Dr. Gilbert J Haeussler, 
Truck Crop, Garden Investigation, U. $ 
D. A Washington, D. ¢ and H. (¢ 
Mason, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md 


» row: Robert Wert, Attapul 
gus Clay ‘ D. R. Stonelesgh, Mathie 
son Chem Co., Baltimore; and Dr 
E. N. Cory 

Lower row Frank Tempone, Har 
Lindaberry and Donald Hope, all of 
nsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 

James E. Murray, Tennessee Corp., 
Hyatteville, Md.; and George Schu 
maker, Velsicol Corp., New York 


so short that optimum conditions for 
flying may net coincide with the need 
for applying the spray, he said 

Dr. Bailey B. Pepper, N. J. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, reported on a two- 
year study of lindane, methoxychlor, 
parathion and rotenone against as- 
paragus beetle, relating insect con- 
trol with residue remaining on the 
asparagus and also the quality of the 
crop 

A paper by Robert G. Howe 
ind A. C. Davis, New York State 
Agricultural Experiment — Station, 
Geneva, reported progress in the con- 
trol of corn earworm on Long Island. 
The pest produces 3/2 generations 
a year in the Long Island area, he 
said, which makes a multiple control 
program necessary Good _ results 
were obtained through the use of a 
high-clearance sprayer. At least two 
programs are needed each year, the 
paper declared; the first in warm 
weather when the corn silks are just 
beginning to show; the other in cold 
weather, after the silks have wither- 
ed. To assure complete coverage and 
penetration of the toxicant, pressure 
should be maintained at 120 psi, they 
asserted 

How state estimates of pesti- 
cide requirements are tabulated to 
determine national requirements wis 
described in a paper by Harold H 
Shepard and L. C. McAllister, -. 
U. S. Department of 
Washington. They related that com- 
bined estimates by state technical ad- 


Agriculture, 


visory committees of quantities of 


major pesticides used during 1949-30 


(Turn to Page 97) 


In the Photos at Left 

Upper (L to R): 
Castillo Graham, Univ. 
of Maryland, Hancock, 
Md Dean Asquith, 
Pennsylvania State 
College; Dr J]. L. Hors- 
fall, American Cyana- 
mid Co.. New York; 
and Dr. L. P. Ditman, 
Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park, Md 

(Lower photo) 
Dr Geo. § Langford, 
Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park, Md; Dr 
Eugene Gerberg, Insect 
Control Research, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Dr. John 
Zukel, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Bethany, Conn.; 
and James Shelley, In- 
sect Control Research, 
Baltimore 
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OR many years the fertilizer in 
dustry has maintained a lively 
interest in Federal-State crop 

and soils research 
ture has recognized that the produc- 
tion and use of fertilizers are an es- 
sential part of improving crop pro 
duction which is the goal of the De- 
partment’s research. Many common 


In turn, agricul- 


problems are shared in the mutual 
effort to improve processes and prod- 
ucts, to develop higher analysis fer- 
tilizers, to devise better methods of 
application, and to increase the ef- 
ficiency of crop use of nutrients. Some 
of these problems and potentialities 
are reviewed in this paper. 

The challenge facing our farm- 
ers in meeting the requirements of 
a growing population in the years 
ahead is familiar to all. What will be 
needed in the way of new informa- 
tion to meet these demands? 

Technology in agriculture has 
come a long way in the past 10 years. 
So much progress has been made that 
some say we already have the tech- 
nology necessary to feed a popula- 
tion one-fourth larger than we are 
feeding today at levels of nutrition 
equal to those now established. The 
main concern, in their opinion, is to 
apply the recommendations we already 
have. It has been suggested also that 
increased use of fertilizer alone will 
take care of most of our food and 
fiber needs over the next 25 years. It 
is true that, used effectively, fertilizer 
and lime will produce high crop 
yields, build up the soil, and pay the 
farmer an adequate return on his in 
vestment. 


Coordinated Advances 

UT here is what we must keep 
B in mind. Effective use of larger 
amounts of fertilizers will require a 
highly-geared technology in the whole 
cropping system. We must have—in 
some cases—-a completely new ap- 
proach to crops and soils problems. 
We must have improvements not only 
in fertilizers, but also better adapted 
varieties of crop plants, with im- 
proved practices for controlling weeds, 
plant diseases, and insects, better ma- 
chinery for applying both fertilizers 
and pesticides, improvements in cul- 
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Tomorrow’s Agriculture 
being built on sound 


CHEMICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


by 
A. H. Moseman 


Chief, Bureau 


Plant Industry 


Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 


Beltsville, 


tivating and harvesting equipment, 
and more efficient use of our water 
resources. 

Our success in making efficient 
use of fertilizer and lime will depend 
almost entirely on our ability to gear 
all aspects of crop production and 
soil management, including conserva- 
tion measures, to a higher level of 
efficiency. This will require a more 
adequate understanding of the laws 
and principles governing plant growth 
and development, and the orderly ap 
plication of such knowledge in modi- 
This 


background of basic information rep 


fication of growth processes. 


resents the new foundations for to- 
morrow’s agriculture. 


Tobacco an Example 

HE tobacco crop is an example 
Ba a few of the intermeshed prob- 
lems involved. Over the past haif 
century, tobacco culture in the United 
States has been stabilized and inten 
sified where soil and climate are fav- 
orable for its production. More fer- 
*Talk before the National Fertilizer Associa- 


tion meeting in Miami, Florida, November 


21, 1952. 


Md 


tilizer per acre is applied to tobacco 
than to any other field crop. Returns 
in both yields and quality are gener- 
ally very good. 

Even so, tobacco growers are 
stilled plagued by many problems of 
production that can’t be solved simply 
by the use of more fertilizer. Plant 
diseases carry a special threat to the 
tobacco grower. For example, a year 
ago in North Carolina, black shank 
one of the more serious and widely 
prevalent diseases — completely de- 
stroyed the crop on 15 thousand acres. 
A detailed survey assessed the cost 
dollars. 


at seven-and-a-half million 


Unless we can find—through research 
—effective methods of disease con- 
trol, tobacco growers will not be need- 
ing additional fertilizer. 

Our approach to the disease 
problem with tobacco as with other 
crops has been to breed resistant var- 
ieties. Today's varieties, while much 
improved over those of 35 years ago, 
are far from the final answer to all 
that is desired with regard to qual- 
ity and resistance to diseases. 


The limitation — we realized 
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25 years ago—ts that all of the cul 
tivated tobaccos come from a single 
species and this species is highly sus 
ceptible to many diseases. No matter 
how much the genes were rearranged 
in the material, the high degree of 
resistance needed ce vuld not be 
achieved 

Thus, a search was begun for 
new material to use in the breeding 
work. Plant explorers combed the 
world for wilt-resistant tobaccos 
When these plants were evaluated, 
some tobacco relatives were found to 
carry high resistance or immunity to 
the major tobacco diseases. But they 
were of different species and tech: 
niques had to be devised for making 
interspecific crosses. To do so, we first 
had to develop a better understand 
ing of the fundamental genetics and 
heredity of the tobacco plant. The 
urgency of the disease problem— with 
the only apparently satisfactory an 
swer resting in interspecific crosses 
made us undertake the long-time basic 
studies needed to gain this under 
standing 

Returns from the fundamental 
research begun in 1930 are now be- 
ginning to appear. We now have 
techniques for making interspecific 
hybrids to transfer resistance to a 
high level in new varieties. Today, 
we have the experience necessary to 
nap a breeding program to give re 
sistance to most and possibly all of 
the now known major diseases of to 
hac The job, well done for to 
bacco, has been carried on in a similar 
manner for some other crops, also 


However, our knowledge of the gene 


tics of disease resistance and the na 
ture of resistance in plants is still 
meager and woefully inadequate for 


mbating our many crop disease haz 


Tobacco Quality 

NOTHER problem, that of qual 
A ity has been raised by the intro 
duction of resistant tobacco varieties 
ind by increased use of fertilizer 
Most of the disease-resistant varieties 
have different quality characteristics 
than the susceptible tobaccos they re 
placed. Unbalanced or excessive fer 


tilization also produces tobacco un 
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acceptable to the trade because of ex- 
cessive moisture content, off flavor, 
coarse leaf, or at times tobaccos that 
cannot be cured properly. In a high- 
ly competitive world market, quality 
is extremely important. The United 
States, with the quality edge in this 
market, must maintain it to hold top 
place in the world tobacco trade. 

A few years ago studies were 
initiated to develop a better under 
standing of the factors involved in to- 
bacco quality. Basic physical and 
chemical standards were needed to 
replace the “touch or taste” practices 
As a result, a new technique—the 
chromatographic method, enables for 
the first time, the separation of the 
alkaloids in the tobacco leaf. This 
has opened a wide range of vistas io 
be explored. One of these is the in 
fluence of different alkaloids on to 
bacco quality. Another is the alka 
loid composition of a large collection 
of tobacco breeding material. A third 
is a clearer understanding of the rela 
tionship between fertilizer use and to 
bacco quality. 

Here again, the quality rela- 
tionship is not pecuhar to the tohacc 
crop. We are all familiar with the 
influence of fertilizers and higher 
yields on protein content of wheat 
and corn 

Recent studies indicate the cost of 
tobacco fertilizer can be reduced from 
20 to 35 percent without affecting 
either the quality or the yield of the 
crop adversely. This can be done hy 
substituting low cost inorganic ma 
terials for the more expensive organics 
now used, increasing the total plant 
nutrient content, and changing the 
relative proportions of major nutri 
ents. Some progress has already been 
made in getting these recommenda 
tions adopted 


The tobacco crop is grown in 


a relatively small area of this country 
and a great deal of research has been 
done on many factors of production 
Some of the problems, now solved in 
tobacco culture, remain important 
hurdles in other crop areas. 


Native Phosphorus 

OR example, on acid soils, it has 

been possible for many years, 
with reasonable accuracy, to measure 
the native and applied phosphorus 
available to plants. We have no re- 
liable tests for native phosphorus in 
the calcareous and neutral soils of the 
West. However, this particular prob 
lem seems well on the way to being 
solved. A highly promising laboratory 
technique has been developed that ap- 
pears suitable for making simple, rapid 
tests for native phosphorus fertility 
in Western soils. As soon as this is 
perfected, we will be able to define 
the broad areas where added phos- 
phorus is needed for crop production 


Nutrient Deficiencies 

UCH of our research must be 

directed toward obtaining more 
knowledge of the inter-relationships 
between crops and fertilizers, soils, 
and water. A timely example is a 
study we're initiating in the South 
The object is to find how soon the 
use of fertilizers containing little or 
no sulfur may result in sulfur de- 
ficiency. This investigation will re 
late the sulfur brought down in the 
rainfall and the residual sulfur in the 
soil to crop requirements. We must 
have more information on the amount 
of sulfur collection in the atmosphere 
around industrial cities and carried 
by rainfall to farm land. We must 
consider the cropping system, and its 
effect upon the rates of sulfur needed 
by different crops 

We've gained considerable in- 


Numerous agricultural problems being studied 
and solutions found through increased use of 
chemicals in plant nutrition, protection from 
insects and plant disease and control of un- 
wanted weeds. Years of research paying off. 
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sight into certain aspects of plant nu- 
trition in the past few years. The 
work with radioisotopes has given us 
an unusually sharp and detailed pic- 
ture of the role of phosphorus in 
plant growth, the relation between 
native and applied phosphorus, and 
the stages at which different crops 
make maximum use of this element. 
We need similar information on ni- 
trogen, potassium, and other nutrient 
elements. 

A new concept for determin- 
ing copper deficiency in plants has 
recently been proposed by a scientist 
at the Bureau of Plant Industry. He 
suggests that an enzyme activity—the 
ascorbic acid oxidase—is a more ac- 
curate gauge than the measurement 
of the copper itself. Results of a num- 
ber of tests support his concept. It 
Opens up a promising new clue to 
solving this important problem. 

We know a great deal about 
the nutrition of the corn plant. 
probably more than for any other 
crop. But we are not yet able to get 
maximum benefits from high soil fer- 
tility on our better hybrids. Although 
high fertility corn culture has come 
into the picture only since World 
War II, it is already beginning to 
raise new questions on plant nutri- 
tion. We know heavy applications 
of nitrogen will lead to an imbalance 
of other elements. 

We are obtaining increasing 


evidence that some of the nutrition 
problems may be solved by breeding 
We know, for example, that some in 
bred lines of corn are particularly 
sensitive to fluctuations of available 
magnesium. Others are less sensitive 
We will need to know much more 
about the nutrition responses of our 
individual inbred lines before we can 
This re- 


lates not only to their response to 


make the best use of them 


nutrient elements but also to chem 
icals applied for control of weeds and 
insects. All of these interactions must 
be given consideration in the build 
ing of a permanent, high-fertility corn 
culture. | 

Farmers in the humid areas 
who invest heavily in seed, fertilizer, 
machinery, and pesticides, are grow 
ing less willing to risk the chance of 
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drought. An increasing number of 
them are installing supplemental ir- 
rigation. We know quite a bit about 
the engineering aspects of supple- 
mental irrigation . . . the storage, 
transfer and application of water. 
But we know very little about the 
agronomic relationships of how to use 
water to get the most efficient returns 
from fertilizer. To what extent will 
supplemental irrigation encourage di- 


sease? 


Soil Fertility 

NOTHER facet of the soil mois 

f, sates hes relationship is 
showing up on the Great Plains. Since 
the turn of the century when this 
land was first cropped, research atten- 
tion has been focused on water con- 
servation and use. We are not yet 
able to prescribe the best combina- 
tions of water, soil, and crop manage- 
ment that will maintain or improve 
productivity in these declining soils. 
Our knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good soil structure is far from 
complete. We know the undesirable 
extremes—the coarse cloddy soil on 
the one hand, the impermeable com- 
paction on the other. But what about 
the wide range of soil aggregation be- 
It is possible 


tween these extremes? 
that there are optimums for different 
root environments 

In some of the new soil condi- 
tioners we have—for the first time 
an unusually effective tool for study 


ing soil structure. Already they have 


provided us with new insight into 
how soil structure influences soil- 
water and other relationships. Stud- 
ies indicate that the materials hold 
unusual potentials for improving the 
top 6 inches of the soil. How to mix 
them in the soil . what types of 
available tillage implements will do 
the job most efthciently? are serious 
questions. 

The possible long-range agri- 
cultural benefits from the new com 
pounds are intriguing. But the po- 
tentials can be realized only by in 
tensive studies. We must know a 
great deal more about the mechanism 
and reaction of the compounds in 
various soils. We need comprehensive 
studies of changes in soil moisture and 


soil air supply produced by condi- 
tioners and the effects of these changes 
on crops. Preliminary evidence shows 
that some of the materials are very 
good. Others are less effective and 
still others are almost worthless. None 
are “cure-alls.” 


Herbicides 
SIMILAR situation with chem- 
ical weed killers was exper- 
Although 


only preliminary research had been 


ienced a few years ago. 


completed when they were first placed 
on the market, the public accepted 
them New products 
have been introduced at an increasing 
tempo. 

Today's progressive farmer's 
quick acceptance of promising new 
methods creates a pressure and places 


immediately. 


a responsibility on both the agency 
doing the basic research and the in 
dustry. Both need more time for 
thoroughly testing the materials and 
practices. 

Research in herbicides has been 
expanded greatly. But we still cannot 
keep up with the demands for in- 
formation. Fortunately, so far the 
benefits of these chemicals have far 
outweighed their damage. At the 
same time, some serious losses have 
occurred, This past year throughout 
the South growers had to replant 
cotton that had been treated with 
pre-emergence sprays. These had been 
recommended as the best available on 
the basis of limited tests by our 
Bureau, the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, and some of the 
chemical companies. Our information 
was not as complete as we shouid 
have preferred. But labor was 
scarce, heavy losses from weeds threat- 
ened the crop, and so growers assum 
ed the possible risk of injury from 
chemical sprays. The losses of stands 
were the result of a combination of 
factors—low seedling vigor, disease, 
And some of the crop 
damage was caused by the 
killers. 

On the bright side of the pic’ 


and weather 


weed 


ture, many encouraging new findings 

are coming out of the weed research 

We're working closely with the chem 
(Turn to page 111) 
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HE American Society of 
Agronomy named Dr. H. E 
Myers. Kansas State College. 
Manhattan, as its new president at 
the Society's 1932 annual meeting at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. November 17-21. Dr 
Myers succeeds D. W. Robertson, 
Colorado A. & M. The new vice 
president is Dr. C. J. Willard, Ohi 
State University, Columbus, Ohi 

The ASA met jointly with the 


Soil Science Society of America, 


whick ilso elected officers at the 
meeting. Eric Winters, TVA, Knox 
ville. Tenn. is the new SSS.A 


president, to succeed L. A. Richards 
U. S. Salinity Laboratory, Riverside, 
Calif. Dr. Emil Truog, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, is the new vice 
president 

Numerous papers on breed 
ing, genetics and cytology, physiology 
und ecology, production and manage 
ment, seed production and tech 
nology, turf and weed control were 
presented at the five-day convention 

Discussing problems of weed 
control, Richard J. Aldrich, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
f Plant Industry, Soils and Agri 
cultural Engineering, pointed out 
the factors which influence the eff 
tiveness of herbicides applied as pre 
emergen sprays. His study dealt 
with the effect of herbicidal formula 
tion and of application in oil and 
water on the leaching and persistance 
of DNOSBP and 2,4-D in soll 

He reported that three formu 
lations of DN and three of 2,4-D 
were applied pre-emergence at rates 
of 10 and 4 pounds per acre, respec 
tively, to plots of corn and wmproved 


Valentine Block beans 


Neither chemical when ap 
plied in oil significantly reduced 
stands of the test crop. The salts in 
water resulted in pronounced stand 
reductions, whereas the emulsions 


with water were mtermediate im ¢ 


f 
fect. Further field studies comparing 
these formulations are in progress 
The _ persistencs of 2.4-D 
formulations in soil stored at 35, 35 
and 75 degrees Fahrenheit was 
studied in the laboratory. Soil treat 


ed with 3 formulations of 2.4-D us 


$2 


New Methods of Chemical Weed Control, Matters 


of Soil Fertility and related topics discussed 


as Cincinnati plays host to November meeting of 


in the irrigation study was stored at 
. 


t motsture content of ¥ per cent 


based on air dry weight of the soil 
After storage for 2, 4, 6 and 1 
weeks aliqui ts of soil were re 
moved and seeded with cucumber 
ceeds to measure the persistence of 
2,4-D. Regardless of storage tempera 
ture or 2.4-D formulation, there was 
no growth of cucumber seeds in sorls 
stored 3 weeks. After storage tor 
four weeks at 73° Fahrenheit tl 
growth of seedlings in soil treated 
with amine and ester in water was 
ilmost equal to that of checks. In soul 
stored at $5° Fahrenheit, seedlings 
made no measurable growth in soi! 
treated with the ester until 10 weeks 
in storage, whereas measurable growth 
was made in amine treated soil after 
storage for four weeks. In soils 
stored at 35° Fahrenheit, seedlings 
made no growth in ester-treated soil 
for the duration of the test, whereas 
there was measurable growth in soil 
treated with the amine and stored 
for 10 weeks 

A. S. Newman and H. T. De 
Rigo Biological Laboratories, describ 
ed the action of isopropyl N-phenyl 
carbamate under various conditions 
Its effectiveness has been tested with 
cereals employed as stimulants for 
weedy grasses, they said. IPC as 


spray, dust and in pellet formula 


tions was applied to the soil surface 
at many stages of plant development 
ind sounder diverse environmental 
conditions, the author reported 

Fall or spring applications of 
IPC generally were less injurious 
than winter applications. With spring 
sown cereals greatest injury general- 
ly was obtained with treatments at 
the seedling stage. although on occa- 
sions, treatments at later stages were 
more injurious. Spray and dust formu- 
lations were of equal effectiveness 
The comparative effectiveness of 
spray, dust and pellet formulations 
was dependent on soil moisture con 
ditions at time of application and 
shortly thereafter. Sprays of isopropyl 
N-(3-chlorophenyl) carbamate were 
generally more effective than sprays 
of IPC, it was indicated 

“Yield and Quality of Soy- 
beans as Affected by Certain Herbi- 
cides,” was the title of a paper given 
by W. E. Chappell, Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 


Pre-emergence application of 
certain herbicides has been found ef- 
fective in the control of many annual 
weeds in soybeans, he said reporting 
on two year's results with herbicides 
mn soybeans, using various rates and 
times of application. Dinitro-o-sec- 
butyl phenol and its amine salts ap- 


plied at 3 to 44% pounds per acre re- 
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American Soc. 0 


duced weed infestation by 95 with 
yield on light 
Virginia 


decrease in 
Eastern 


out any 
sandy soils of 
Other chemicals that appear promis 
sodium pentachlorophenate 
(3 - parachloro - 

None of the 
experiments 


ing are 
and isopropyl - N - 
phenyl) carbamate 
used in these 
appeared to affect oil and 


content of soybeans. Weeds in early 


chemicals 
protein 


planted soybeans are more difficult 
to control with chemicals than in 
later plantings. This appears to be 
due to different weed species being 
present and possibly to a tempera 
ture factor. The surface of the soil 
should be practically free of corn 
stalks or other litter at the time of 
applying the herbicide, he pointed 
out. The time of application ap- 
pears to be of little importance and 
can be varied from planting time 
until just before the beans emerge 

Lowell W. Rasmussen, State 
College of Washington, presented a 
paper describing the effectiveness of 
2.4-D and 2,4,5-T for the control of 
Canada thistle in eastern Washing: 
ton State. He reported the results of 
tests initiated at Pullman Washing 
ton, in 1948, to determine the rela 
tive effectiveness of 2.4-D and 2,4,5 
T applied in different quantities and 
at different times for the control of 
Canada thistle. The ester formulations 
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were used and the rates of application 
were 1.2, 2.4, and 3.6 pounds acid 
equivalent per acre applied when the 
bud, 
bloom, and mature stages of develop- 
ment. The treatments were set up in 
a factorial, randomized and replicated 
eight times. The plots, 15 x 20 feet 
in size, were located in a field that 
had been abandoned from wheat pro- 
duction because of the heavy stand 
of Canada thistle 

The original stand of thistle 
uniform 


Canada thistles were at the 


shoots were reasonably 
throughout the plot area. Preliminary 
checks made one year after the first 
sh wed no evidence of 
treatment differences. The 


treatments were repeated and stand 


treatment 
original 


determinations were made by a length- 
method in 
of inches of line 


line-transect which the 


number 
thistle shoots was recorded. Two di- 
agonal twenty foot 
taken on each plot when the thistles 
After 
the stand density measurements were 
1950 the 


covering 


transacts were 


were six to eight inches tall 


determined in same treat 
ments again were applied to the plots 
and a year later, in 1951, stand densi- 
ty measurements were made by the 
same method. Analyses of the data 
indicate that stand densities were re- 
duced more by treatment with 2,4-D 


than with 2,4,5-T. It was also evident 


Oronomy 


that treatment at the bud stage was 
effective; bloom 
stage treatments were nearly as ef 
fective, but the mature stage treat- 
ments definitely 
After three years of 
was evident that the plots treated 
with 2,4-D at the bud stage had 
very much reduced stands of Canada 


most however, the 


were ineffective. 


treatment it 


thistle. In most cases only one or two 
scattered shoots remained in each 
plot. 
“Giant Foxtail (Setaria faberii) 
Its Distribution, Life Cycle and 
Control,” was the title of a paper by 
F. W. Silfe, University of Illinois. 
Giant foxtail has been a pest 
in east central Illinois for the past 
15 years, he said. Since 1945 its 
seriousness has increased to the point 
where it is the most serious weed 
in east central Illinois. It has been 
found in every county in the south- 
ern two-thirds of Illinois, as well as 
in the 39 southern counties of Iowa 
and in the states of Kansas, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. It is not known 
how long this weed has been estab- 
lished in surrounding 


but judging from its spotty growth 


these states, 


it appears to be of recent origin, 
Mr. Silfe observed 
In central Ilhnois it appears 


(Turn to Page 91) 
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_ Suppliers’ Bulletins 


Young Machinery Bulletin 
A new bulletin describing its 
complete plant equipment for impreg 
nation and dry powder blending, has 
been issued by Young Machinery 
Co., Muncy, Pa. The four-page fold 


er presents photographs and cut-away 
drawings of the equipment, with 
complete descriptive copy giving de- 
tails of the Young blending system 
The company features compactness, 


low maintenance and high production 


tl 


Picco hisoly 30 


(> 


alt ) raleam solvent 


nsecticide pe 


This highly refined aromatic petroleum naphtha 


combines high solvency with the ideal rate of evap- 


oration for insecticides. Extensive use has shown 


Picco Hi-Solv 30 to be an excellent vehicle for 


insecticides such as DDT, 


and the like. 


chlorinated camphene 


We will be glad to send complete data and 


samples for testing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
— CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA et 
‘ie ‘Clawter, Po.; West Elizabeth, Be.; and_ Chester, 


in its products and a typical instal- 
lation (1,000 pound blending system) 
is pictured with all specifications 
given 

Copies of the bulletin are 
available. Write Young 
company, R. D. S, Mune 


Machinery 
y, Pennsyl- 
vania 

. 


Improved MCP Herbicide 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, planned to begin commercial 
production in December on an im- 
proved MCP herbicide containing 
90 per cent of 2-methyl-4-chloro 
phenoxyacetic acid, the most active 
isomer. A. T. Loeffler, 
development for the 
Organic Chemicals 
that the price of the improved pro 
duct, to be called MCP-90, 


present a lower net cost to formu- 


director of 
company’s 
Division, said 


will re- 


lators on an active ingredient basis 

Because of the small percent- 
age of less active isomers, the new 
product will reduce waste of valuable 
materials in the formulation of the 
ester or salt forms of the herbicide 
Precipitation in hard water, due to 
impurities, will be virtually elimina 
ted. Further economies to formula 
tors and users will be effected by the 
high purity of MCP-90 which will 
make readily possible the preferred 
four-pounds-per-gallon concentrates, 
with attendant savings in freight and 
other costs 

MCP-90, a _ hormone-type 
weed killer, is similar to 2,4-D in 
mode of action. However, it is better 
tolerated by flax, 
cereal crops and legumes. It is highly 


various grasses, 
effective in the control of such grain 
thistle and deep- 
A technical bullet- 


product is 


pests as Canada 
rooted perennials 
in describing the new 
available 


quest 


from the company on re- 


_ 

U.S.D.A. Nematode Bulletin 

A new publication, “Contro! 
Home Gar- 
den™ has just been published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
The bulletin (F-2048) is the first 
farmers bulletin published by the 
U.S.D.A. on the subject. It deals 

(Turn to page 107) 
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Washington Report 


| 


an educational program pointing up the 
economic gains offered by the use of 
agricultural pesticides, and 3) a system 
of inventory statistics both by month 
and year in order that the individual 

pany may work more intelligently 


OOD given to 
members of the National 
Fertilizer Association at 
Miami re- 


advice was 


their recent meeting in 
garding the necessity of stepping up 
the sales effort in order to assure the 
movement of increased production 
The same advice, incidentally, can 
well be applied to the sale of agri- 
cultural pesticides 

Warren Garst, executive vice- 
president of the Home State Bank, 
Jefferson, Iowa told the members of 
NFA that if the fertilizer industry is 
concerned about 
supplies schedules for production in 


selling increased 
the next few years, “you will just 
have to get out and sell.” The same 
renewed sales and promotion effort 
should apply to the field of insecti- 
cides and related material. 

The capacity for the produc: 
S. has 


increased many fold since 1945 and 


tion of pesticides in the U. 


industry spokesmen are expressing 


great alarm due to the large in- 
ventory carryover as they enter the 
crop year 1952-1953. It is felt by 
most that the situation which occurred 
during the past season serves only as 
a warning that greater must 
be laid on the educational and sales 


aspect of the use of all agricultural 


stress 


chemicals 

This effort is most important 
if the U. S. is to feed its ever in 
creasing population and continue to 
serve as the arsenal of democracy. 
Farmers must employ modern practi 
ces, including the use of fertilizers 
and pesticides, in order to continue 
getting the full value out of their 
land 

Both NFA and NACA have 
launched educational programs point- 
ing up the economic gains offered by 
the use of their respective chemicals 


. * * 


pesticide 


ments for the 1952-53 crop 
are about the same as they were for 


Domestic require 


Season 


the 1951-52 season. This was report- 
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ed at the September meeting of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation by Dr. Harold H. Shepherd 
of the Office of Materials & Facili- 
ties of the Production & Marketing 
Administration of USDA. However, 
the industry finds itself with rather 
heavy inventories on hand and the 
possibility of a not too optimistic 
profit picture for the coming season. 
During the 1951-52 season, there was 
a lack of insect infestations and as 
is only too well known by many, the 
industry went from the 


quickly 
shortage of the early 1951-52 
an over-supply late im the summer of 
1952. Unfortunately, the surplus is 


going to be carried over into 1952-53 


vear to 


season because exports, which nor 
mally serve as a safety valve for 
domestic surpluses, have fallen off 
considerably. 

The small demand for agri- 
cultural pesticidal chemicals during 
the last crop year was due in part to 
the light msect infestations through- 
out the country, and particularly in 
the southern cotton belt, plus wide- 
spread drought through the south- 


Federal 


having to do with export regulations 


east. government agencies 


were not too realistic 
quotas for pesticides for export, as 
a result of which, foreign buyers had 


m setting up 


to make other arrangements for ma- 
terials. By the time controls were re: 
laxed it was too late, since these buy 
ers had made arrangements either to 
cancel their orders or to get materials 
from other countries. Thus, because 
of tremendous increased production 
as a result of the post-Korean effort, 
restricted export quotas, light insect 
infestations, and drought, the indus- 
try finds itself the greatest 


inventory surplus and carryover prob 


with 


lem in the history of the business 
+ % % 


The NACA in an effort to do 
something to prevent a recurrence of 
this condition in the future, is actively 
pursuing a program to bring about: 1) 
complete relaxation of export quotas, 2) 


to supply the demand and prevent ex- 
cess localized inventories. 

The timates of tic re- 
quirements of major pesticidal chemi- 
cals for the 1952-53 season as given 
by Dr. Shepherd follow: 

DDT—70,000,000 Ibs. with a maximum 
of 85.000.000 Ibs. 

BHC—on the basis of gamma isomer 
including Lindane—9,500,000 Ibs. 
with a maximum of 11,400,000 Ibs. 

Aldrin - Chlordane - Dieldrin - Hepta- 
chlor and Toxaphene — 65,000,000 
lbs. with a maximum of 90,000.- 
000 lbs. 

Parathion—5,000.000 lbs. with a maxi- 
mum of 6,500,000 Ibs. 

Lead Arsenate—20,000,000 Ibs. with 
a maximum of 30,000,000 Ibs. 

Calcium Arsenate — 15,000,000 Ibs. 
with a maximum of 40,000,000 Ibs. 

2.4-D—28,000.000 Ibs. with a maximum 
of 32.000,000 Ibs. 

2.-4.5-T—5.000,000 Ibs. with a maxi- 
mum of 9,000,000 Ibs. 

% 


* 


An interesting statistic which 
was quoted by Dr. Shepherd gives 
an estimated requirement of pesti- 
cides for cotton: Basing his data on 
the total disappearance at the manu- 
facturer’s level during 1951, the fol- 
lowing figures were given as percent 
of use on cotton: 20% of the DDT; 
66% of the BHC; 94° of the com- 
bined disappearance of aldrin, chlor- 
dane, dieldrin, heptachlor and toxa- 
phene; 69° of the calcium arsenate; 
32% of the parathion; and 30% of 
the TEPP. 

* a * 

Figures summarizing the use 
of insecticides in Louisiana in 1952 
have recently been released by the 
Extension Service. These figures serve 
as an indication of the great varia- 
tions that occur. They were collected 
by the Louisiana Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration from the in- 
secticide shipment notifications which 
are required in that state 

A summary of usage for 1950, 
1951 and 1952 was included. The re- 
port shows that slightly more insecti- 
cides were used in 1952 than in 1950, 
but less than during 1951. The cause 
for the drop in '32 was primarily the 
very dry season that prevailed over 
most of the state during the early 


(Turn to page 107) 
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NOW! 


The newest and most modern 
Benzene Hexachloride plant 
is completed and ready to 


serve you... 


Located at Baton Rouge, La., in the heart of the Cotton 


Belt, this new plant incorporates the latest, most advanced im- 


provements in design and operation, This technical efficiency 
plus Ethyl’s broad chemical experience assures you a plentiful 
and continuing supply of Benzene Hexachloride now and for 
the future. In addition, new facilities for conversion to Extra 


High Gamma BHC (80) and Lindane are nearing completion. 


Our facilities offer you a dependable, economical source 
for your 1952-1953 requirements of Benzene Hexachloride, 
Extra High Gamma BHC (80) and Lindane. Write today for full 


information. We're ready to serve you. 


Agricultural chemicals by Ethyl Corporation 
will help you better serve your customers. 


ETHYL CORPORATION. 


Chemical Sales Department 
100 Pork Avenve New York 17, N.Y. 
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At Cobden, a patch of three-year-old 
Robinson berries was divided into 
four plots, each plot being 4 rows 
wide and 150 feet long. Spray appli- 
cations were made on April 23 at the 
first appearance of the blossoms, and 
on May 15. This planting had a 
natural mulch of wild oats. The en- 


This department. which reviews t plant di and 
insect control problems. is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


WIGHT Powell of the Uni- 
D versity of Illinois reports that 

gray mold rot caused by 
Botrytis cinerea is considered one of 
the most important diseases of straw- 
berry. Damage is most severe on ma- 
ture or near-mature fruit and blos- 
soms. This disease causes probably 
greater loss of berries in the field and 
in transit than any other, particularly 
during wet harvesting periods. 

The nature of the disease sug- 
gested that chemical sprays fairly 
early in the season might eradicate a 
good share of the over-wintering 
mycelium and also protect the blos- 
soms and berries against subsequent 
conidial infection. As B. cinerea 
grows on many kinds of decaying 
vegetation, it is probable that suffici- 
ent inoculum to infect a strawberry 
planting would be supplied from ad- 
joining fence rows and other un- 
cultivated areas. However, it is also 
probable that most of the primary in- 
fection would initiate from dormant 
strawberry plants and over-wintering 
mulch within the patch, in which 
case a moderate fungicide program, 
properly timed, would reduce such 
infection. An experiment was de- 
signed to determine whether bordeaux 
mixture and some of the newer organ- 
ic fungicides applied in early bloom 
would be of value. 


Two sites in Illinois were selected 


for this experiment, one near Cobden 
and the other near Walnut Hill. Both 
of these areas are commercial straw- 
berry centers, being separated by a 
distance of 100 miles, north and south. 
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tire floor of the plots was sprayed. 
The treatments used are listed in 
Table 1. Counts to determine the de- 
gree of gray mold infection were made 
May 29 just ahead of the first pick- 
ing, and on June 5 before the second 
picking. These data are shown in 
Table 1. 


Table 1 
Control of Botrytis rot on strawberry variety Robinson in relation to 
fungicide treatment. (Cobden, Illinois) 


= Trectment/’ 100 gol.” Percent ‘berries with rot tnjory 
Moy 29 June 5 a 4 

CuSO,, 4 lb., lime, 6 Ib 14.6 4.1 None 
Orthocide 406, 2 Ib. 6.6 23 None 
Ferbam, 2 lb. 4.8 3.2 None 
None 11.6 3.7 None 
Grower” 12.0 None 
LS.D. at $% level 79 


“DDT, 1 Ib. plus chlordane, 1 Ib. was used in Plots 1-4 with the fungicide 
"Grower used a commercially prepared dust containing DDT, chlordane, and sulfur. 
Table 2 
Control of Botrytis rot of strawberry variety Blakemore in relation to 
fungicide treatment. (Walnut Hill, Illinois) 


Treatment/100 gal.” Percent berries with rot Injury 
May 8 
CuSOQ,, 4 Ib., lime, 6 lb. 23.6 None 
Ferbam, 2 lb. 10.9 None 
Dithane Z78, 2 lb. 27.0 None 
Phygon XL, % lb. 18.0 Severe 
None 28.7 None 
L.S.D. at 5% level 8.8 “None 
“DDT, 1 Ib. plus chlordane, 1 Ib. was used ‘on each plot with the fungicide d 7 
Table 3. 


Results of four treatments in the field screening test for control of Botrytis 
rot of strawberry in Louisiana. 


Number Number Weight in Number Yields in Percent of 


Treat- rotted non-rotted ounces plants crates rot 
ment berries berries non-rotted tested 
berries 
DHA--S 210 1276 312.25 73 301 14.1 
5400* 226 1521 358.50 73 348 12.9 
406" 222 2011 465.50 75 441 99 
Check 445 1233 277.00 78 251 26.5 
*Crag Experimental Fungicide 5400 a _ " 


"Orthocide 406 
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Seasons 


Greetings 


= 


Best Wishes For 
A 
PROSPEROUS 


NEW YEAR 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Table 4. 
Summary of four tests by the fruit dip method of screening fungicides for and 2 do not show a great deal of 


control of Botrytis rot of strawberry in Louisiana. 


Fungicide 


While the data in Tables 1 
statistical significance among treat- 


eR OE Re nena % ments, ferbam in both instances was 
Total number Total number Percentage 


HA-S 

Crag Experimental Fungicide 540 
Orthocide 406 

Inoculated control 

Uninoculated controls 


rotted berries vat generally superior to the other treat- 
Gentes tested ments, with “Orthocide 406” being 
16 120 13.3 comparable to ferbam in the Cobden 
41 120 24.2 test (Table 1). It is likely in each 
43 120 358 case that a third application would 
101 120 84.2 have helped. In general, the plan 
88 146 60.3 in 1952 is to start the first applica- 


tions at ten-day intervals. Larger 


At Walnut Hill, an unmulched 
patch of Blakemore was divided into 
two-row plots 576 feet long. Every 
other two rows were used as buffer 
rows. The materials used are listed 
in Table 2. Applications were made 
May 1, at almost the full bloom stage, 
and on May 6. The first picking 
started May 28 and infection counts 
were made just ahead of this pick- 
ing. The data are listed in Table 2. 

In both blocks, six different sites 
were selected per treatment and 50 
berries examined per site, making a 
total of 300 berries examined per 
plot for each count. Treatments were 
applied with a 7 G. P. M. pump at 
400 Ibs. pressure at the rate of ap- 
proximately 460 gallons per acre 

The data in Table 1 show that 
both “Orthocide 406” and ferbam re- 
duced the early infection of gray 
mold below bordeaux mixture, and the 
grower’s plot of sulfur dust. The dif- 
ference was not particularly sig- 
nificant statistically, but it was so 
apparent that the pickers noticed the 
lack of rot in these treatments. By 
June 5, however, infection had leveled 
out between treatments. This was ex- 
pected, as harvesting operations would 
tend to result in a wide dissemination 
of the spores; also, natural spread of 
the spores by wind would be an im- 
portant factor. 

In Table 2 a similar reduction 
is noted with ferbam. “Orthocide 
406” was not used in this test because 
of lack of material. “Dithane Z-78”" 
and bordeaux mixture were not com- 
parable to ferbam in this test. “Phy- 
gon XL” was within the range of 
significance, being comparable to fer- 
bam in control, but it caused severe 
leaf scorching of the plants after one 
application. 
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STAUFFER PRODUCTS 
FOR YOUR 
1953 AGRICULTURAL 


STAUFFER FUNGICIDE “406” (contains 50% N-trichlo- 
romethylthio-tetrahydro-phthalimide). This is your chance 
to get in on the ground floor in selling this really exceptional 
new all-purpose fungicide. Stauffer CAPTAN 50-W can be 
used alone or in combination with other fungicides on fruit, 
vegetables and other crops. Against scab on apples in 1952, 
CAPTAN 50-W gave superior control and delivered fruit 
with a satin-smooth finish. It also has been thoroughly field 
tested in hot weather and is recommended as the sole fungi- 
cide in the cover sprays without fear of burning. CAPTAN 
50-W (Fungicide “406") is a microfine wettable powder 
and will be commercially available in 1953 packed in 50% 
wax-lined fiber drums. 


STAUFFER SULPHENONE MITICIDE (4 S0¢% wettable 
powder containing p-chlorophenyl phenyl sulfone). Here's 
a promising new product developed by Stauffer’s Agricul- 
tural Research Division for the control of European Red 
Mite, I'wo-Spotted Mites and other Mites on fruit and 
other crops. Stauffer Sulphenone Miticide is a microfine ma- 
terial and is packed in 4+ paper bags. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO 


420 LEXHNGTON AVE. — WHEW YORK 27, 8. ¥, 
636 CALIFORNIA STREET ~~ SAN FRANCISCO, ; 
2721 W. LA SALLE ST. — CHICAGO 1. PLL. ‘ 
824 WHSHIRE BLVD. — LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 
P. 0. 6OX 7222, HOUSTON &, TEXAS — WESLACO, 
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CLIP AND MAIL TO 


You, too, can be a winner! 


© In the field of agricultural chemicals, as in most every 
thing else, it’s the guy who keeps informed who gets ahead. 
© The Agricultural Chemical field is a rapidly expanding 
industry. 


€ Agricultural Chemicals subscribers are keeping informed. 
© Are You? 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Please enter subscription (s) as follows: 
(Check or money order enclosed) 


One yeor, $3.00 (Canada $4.00; Foreign $7.00) 
Two yeors, $5.00 (Canada $7.00; Foreign $12.00) 


NAME 


(Please Print) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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plots should also be used in further 
testings of this counter- 
balance the rapid dissemination of 
gray-mold spores. 

In these tests it was demon- 


nature to 


strated for the first time that certain 

fungicides may be used effectively 

in the field against Botrytis rot of 

strawberry. The reason for the re- 
(Turn to Page 113) 


November Sussot Activity Termed As Light 


This column, revie 


wing is 
@ regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is connected with the department of Insect Pest 
Survey and Information, Agricultural Research Administra- 
logy and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
His observations 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the 
U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


tion, Bur of Ent 
Department of Agriculture, W gto 


NSECT activity during the latter 

part of November was confined 

almost entirely to the southern 
part of the United States and re- 
stricted primarily to truck and vege 
table crops. Leaf miners were more 
abundant on tomatoes in the Home- 
stead, Florida, area at this early date 
than for several years. These insects 
were also destructive to black-eyed 
peas and other vegetables in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas and con- 
tinued to damage romaine lettuce, 
spinach, and celery near the southern 


California coast. Cabbage worms 
were moderately abundant in the 
Charleston, South Carolina area, 


caused injury to cabbage in the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
damaged cauliflower heavily 
than usual in Los Angeles County, 
The cabbage aphid was 
slowly increasing on cole 
the Norfolk, Virginia area 
trol measures against this aphid were 
necessary in both Gadsden County, 
Florida, and southern California. 
Other vegetables insects reported as 
requiring insecticidal treatment were 
green peach aphid in the Norfolk, 
Virginia area, the bean leaf roller in 
the Homestead, Florida area, and cut- 
Charleston, South 


more 


California. 
crops in 
and con- 


worms in the 
Carolina area. 


Earwig Build-up Reported 

UROPEAN earwig, ordinarily 
E not considered a serious eco- 
nomic pest but rather a nuisance, 


developed rather heavy 
during the past summer in some sec 


populations 
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tions of the United States and caused 
economic damage. This insect was re- 
corded for the first time in New 
Hampshire where it was reported 
from Kingston. Infestations were 
unusually heavy in eastern Massachu- 
setts, particularly around Boston. It 
was a serious problem throughout 
most of Utah as an annoyance around 
homes as well as causing damage to 
raspberries, apricots, and gardens in 
areas. Marin County, Cali- 
reported a phenomenal in- 
crease in earwig populations; heavy 
local infestations caused replanting 
of brussels sprouts in two fields 

San Mateo County and bushberries 
were severely damaged by the heavy 
populations in Santa Cruz County. 


some 
fornia, 


Populations of the insects were 
heavier than usual in the Willamette 
Valley, Oregon, and a severe infesta- 
tion was reported from Lake Coun- 
ty, Montana. 

methods for the 
European earwig are discussed in a 
pamphlet (EC-25) recently released 
by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. This pamphlet, 
“The European Earwig and Its Con- 
trol” states that poison bran is a most 
effective remedy. The formula listed 
consists of 12 pounds of bran, cne 
pound of sodium flousilicate, and 
one quart of fish oil and is sufficient 
for about 8,000 square feet. The bran 
and poison are mixed dry, then the 
fish oil is added and all ingredients 
mixed thoroughly. The bait is spread 
thin, with particular care being taken 
to scatter it along the bases of fences, 


Control 


plants and other objects where the 
insect will frequent. Sodium. flow 
ride, barium flousilicate, or paris 
green may be substituted as the poi- 
son but are considered less effective. 
Some states recommend either DDT 
or chlordane as a 5 percent dust or 
a spray containing 1 pound of a 50 
percent wettable powder in 25 gal- 
lons of water. All of the listed insecti- 
cides are poison and must be used ac- 
cording to the recommendations of 
the manufacturer. 

The pink bollworm of cotton 
continues to be found in new counties 
outside the January 1, 1952 regulated 
area. Thirty-seven east and notheast 
Texas counties outside the regulated 
area have been found infested with 
pink bollworms as of November 21. 
There remained only eight counties 
in this section of the State which are 
not known to be infested and survey 
is still underway in the area. Four 

new Texas panhandle counties have 
been found infe ested for the first time 
this year as well as six new Okla- 
homa counties and De Soto Parish, 
Louisiana. With the exception of one 
Oklahoma county, the remainder of 
the counties are contiguous to known 
infested counties. The Oklahoma 
county, Hughes, is approximately 50 
miles from the nearest other known 
infested counties. Surveys in cotton 
weevil population studies conducted 
in northern Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas have been com- 
pleted with negative results. Incom 
plete surveys in Arizona, California 
and the West Coast of Mexico are 


also negative. 


Boll Weevil Count Low 

ECENT fall hibernating boll 
R weevil population studies con- 
ducted by R. C. 
of the Division of Cotton Insect In- 
vestigations in Madison Parish, La. 
indicate that with weather factors 
normal the 1953 spring boll weevil 
population in that area would be 
about like that of 1952 but consider- 
ably less than in 1951. Two hundred 
surface or ground trash samples were 
collected in the parish from Novem- 
ber 3 to 12, and examined 

(Turn to Page 91) 


Gaines and associates 


inclusive, 


61 
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GRANULATED 


bebabadadaa 


STORAGE CONTROL-—No cak- 
ing or lumping while in storage. 
and even. 


Now it is possible for you to store superphos- 
phate without fear of its caking ... that is, if it 
is DAVCO GRANULATED SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE. DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate 
will not become hard or caked . . . it is easier to 
apply in the field because there is no dusting or 
bridging over in the drill. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH 


APPLICATION CONTROL — No 
dusting or bridging; drills free 


. 


FOOD CONTROL — Supplies 
plant food at a uniform rate. 


DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate gives 
complete coverage in the field . . . drilling freely 
and evenly ... supplying each plant with a uni- 
form quantity of nutrient phosphorus. 

Get DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate ... 
the superphosphate that gives you the added 
sales points through its 3-way control. 


AL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 
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- Technical Briefs _ 


2, 4-D & Oil on Citrus 

From 1946 through 1949, 63 
replicated field experiments were con- 
ducted in representative citrus-grow 
ing districts of California to deter 
mine the various effects of 2,4-D add- 
ed at concentrations of 0.8 to 8.0 
p.p.m. to oil sprays used for citrus 
pest control. The trees varied in age 
from 7 to an estimated 50 years or 
more, and Washington 
Navel orange, Valencia orange, grape 
fruit, and lemon. The finished spray 
mixtures were prepared by the tank- 
mix method or by the use of emulsive 
or emulsion oil formulations. In most 


included 


experiments 2,4-D in various forms 
was added as it is formulated for 
weed-killing sprays. A number of the 
plots were sprayed once annually for 
2 successive years; a few of them were 
sprayed once annually for 3 years 

It was found that addition of 
4 or 8 p.p.m. 2,4-D to the oil spray 
mixture: (1) increased the fruit yield 
of navel orange trees and grapefruit 
trees; (2) reduced the drop of mature 
fruit from navel orange trees and 
lemon trees; (s) was more effective 
in reducing th. drop of “sound” navel 
oranges than of “culls;” (4) reduced 
the drop of 


navel orange trees; (5) reduced leaf 


immature fruit from 


drop from navel orange, Valencia 
orange, and lemon trees; (6) increased 
the percentage of total soluble solids 
in the juice of grapefruit, over that 
of grapefruit sprayed with oil alone; 
(7) induced a deformation and curl- 
ing of any young leaves, which did 
not, however, lower fruit yield or 
quality; (8) did not affect yield from 
Valencia orange trees when applied 
annually at 8 p.p.m. for 3 successive 
years 

In comparison with non-oil 
treated trees, no significant differences 
due to applications of oil sprays were 
observed for yield, fruit size, fruit 
drop, or leaf drop from navel orange, 
Valencia orange, grapefruit or lemon 
trees sprayed in late summer with 
emulsive or emulsion oil formulations. 
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However, when oil sprays prepared by 


the tank-mix method were used, 
signficant increases in leaf drop were 
found for both Valencia orange and 
lemon trees. A significant reduction in 
the percentage of total soluble solids 
was found in the juice of fruit from 
navel orange trees sprayed with oil 
applied as tank mix. 

Application of 2,4-D oil spray 
at other seasons than the customary 
latessummer spray period reduced 
fruit and leaf drop. Fruit yields were 
reduced as a result of spring appli- 
cations of oil spray mixtures without 
or with 2,4-D, but this effect was 
not observed at other seasons 

A 2,4-D water spray applied 
a week or more prior to an oil spray 
was ineffective in reducing fruit drop 
caused by the oil spray applied on 
trees bearing mature fruit 

To obtain maximum effective- 
ness in counteracting fruit drop re- 
sulting from the use of oil sprays it 
is therefore apparently desirable to 
add 2,4-D directly to the oil spray 

In one experiment with Medi 
terrancan Sweet orange trees, it was 
found that application of oil contain- 
ing 8 p.p.m. 2,4-D reduced mature 
fruit drop six months later, in com 
parison with fruit drop from trees 


sprayed with oil alone. 


—Summary of “Effects on Citrus of 2, 4-D 
used as an Amendment to Oi) Sprays” by 
Wm. S. Stewart L. A. Riehl and L. C. Erick- 
son, Univ. of Calif., Riverside, in Journal of 
Economic Entomology, August, 1952, Vol. 
45, No. 2 

. 


Nematicide Assay Methods 

The search for new nemati- 
cides includes: (a) primary screening 
of hundreds of chemicals of unknown 
biological activity and the testing of 
those compounds found to have in- 
herent toxicity to nematodes on dif- 
ferent species of nematodes under 
different soil conditions and on dif- 
ferent crops. Primary screening is 
done mostly by a few commercial 
laboratories which have developed 
specialized and satisfactory methods. 
The secondary testing is also carried 
on by commercial laboratories as well 


as experiment stations and other 
workers. Primary 
generally includes: (a) an exposure 
of a standard nematode culture to 
water solutions or suspensions of test 
chemicals of known concentration, (b) 
soil application of fumigants where 
the test material is injected into the 
center of a standard container of soil, 
and nematode kill determined after 
a holding period under constant con- 
ditions and, (c) a mechanica! mixture 
in soil of test chemicals of low volatili- 
ty. In secondary testing the chemicals 
must be evaluated by various methods 
using applications which would be 
dependent upon their volatility, 
water solubility, and chemical sta- 
bility in contact with air and soil. 
Reactions of various crops growing in 
nematode infested soil are checked 
first in the greenhouse and later in 
small field plots. Finally, such related 
problems as phytotoxicity, vertebrate 


screening work 


toxicity, and chemical residues in soils 
and plants, are examined. 


- “Methods of Assaying Nematicides” by C. 

W. MeBeth,, before America Phytopatho- 

logical Society, Ithaca, N. Y., September, 1962 
. 

Adds to Fertilizer Mixture 

The addition of a surface 
active agent to a fertilizer mixture 
improves the ultimate condition of the 
N-P-K fertilizer mixture, increases 
the reaction rate and reduces notice- 
ably the required curing time of the 
product. Mixtures incorporating sur- 
face active agents generally contain 
fewer large particles and the agglo- 
meration tendency is reduced. 

The surface active agents of 
the anionic, cationic, and non-ionic 
types are effective, but the use of the 
anionic type surface active agent is 
more economically desirable than 
either the non-ionic or cationic agents. 
The lower cost and availability of the 
anionics makes them more attractive 
than either the non-ionics or cationics. 

The use of surface active agents 
in all N-P-K bearing fertilizer mix- 
tures is standard operating procedure 
at the East St. Louis Fertilizer Plant 
of Illinois Farm Supply Co. The most 
efficient formulation for this plant 
consists of .05¢% “Santomerse No. 1,” 
or one pound of “Santomerse No. 
1” per ton of mixture. The efficiency 
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Alcoa Cryolite is a standard, high- 
power insecticide, approved by 
state experiment stations. It is com- 
patible with insoluble-type copper 
compounds, sulphur and other 
neutral fungicides, insecticides and 
diluents. Its properties are depend- 
able and can help make your in- 
secticide better. 


Here’s how— 


Alcoa Cryolite is Selective. Kills harmful, 
chewing insects, but has no appreciable effect 
on bees and other beneficial insects. Does 
not kill birds or other wild life. 


Alcoa Cryolite is Safe. Does not affect soil 
balance. Safe on delicate foliage. Not acutely 
poisonous to humans. 

Particle size is Uniformly-controlled. Just 
right for maximum, even coverage. High 
suspendability in spray tank. Free dusting 
and spraying. 

Particles are Smooth. Negligible abrasive 
effect on equipment. No jagged edges, be- 
cause particles are not formed by crushing. 


READILY AVAILABLE FROM 
LARGE STOCKS 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


For information i { ACTIVATED ALUMINAS - CALCINED ALUMINAS - HYDRATED 
further inf at write to AUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMIHAS + LOW SODA ALOMINAS 


ane Soren Tasens some : cae 
CHEMICALS Division, 641 Gulf Bidg., . 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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of .05% “Santomerse No. 1” con 
centration is based upon experimental 
improvement (reduced curing time 
and improved condition) per unit 
cost of treatment of a ton of product. 
Laboratory, plant operations, and 
field observations have illustrated the 
better qualities of product grades 
containing a surface active agent 
Higher ammoniation rates are 
possible per unit of P.O; whenever 
a surface active agent is incorporated. 
The anhydrous more 
evenly and_ thoroughly 
throughout the phosphatic ingredient 
particles and the reaction tends to be 
complete and thorough rather than 


mere surface or “skin deep” reaction. 
—_——— Summary of “Use and Effect of 
Surface Active Agents in the Manufacture of 
Mixed Fertilizers” by James E. Seymour, 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., Chicago, Ill, paper 
presented at the American Farm Research 
Association meeting, Osage Beach, Mo., 
October 20-21, 1952. 


ammonia is 
dispersed 


. 
Test Toxaphene Emulsions 

Three ranch dipping vats, 
charged with different toxaphene 
emulsifiable concentrates—a Kerrville 
concentrate and two experimental 
concentrates, “SP-159" and “SP- 
141,” supplied by Wm. Cooper & 
Nephews, were observed in recent 
tests. 

The dips were mixed to con: 
tain 0.5 percent of toxaphene and 
were used to treat cattle, sheep, and 
goats. At each dipping the toxaphene 
concentraton was determined by vat- 
side analysis, and uniform dip volume 
and toxaphene content were main- 
tained by adding appropriate amounts 
of emulsifiable concentrate and water. 

All dips when freshly pre- 
pared were such fine emulsions that 
few oil droplets were visible at 950 
diameters’ magnification. Microscopic 
examinations showed that during a 
season’s use there were visible in- 
creases in particle size of the dispersed 
phase. 

Hair clipped from cattle 
dipped in fresh emulsions contained 
about 0.8 percent of toxaphene. As 
the particle size of the oil phase in- 
creased, the amount of toxaphene 
deposited on the coat became greater. 
With one emulsion the toxaphene re- 
tention doubled and with the other 
two emulsions it increased one-third 
in a single dipping season. 
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These observations may ex- 
plain ranch losses of cattle dipped in 
seemingly safe concentrations of toxa- 
phene. They also suggest that hair 
analyses be employed as a check on 
uniformity of treatment in experi- 
mental comparisons of emulsion dips. 

The dip made with the Kerr- 
ville concentrate was considered un- 
safe after 2 months. The two dips 
made from concentrates “SP-159" and 
“SP-141" appeared to be satisfactory 
for an entire season but obviously 


changed in 6 months’ use. 
—Summary of U.S.D.A. Bulletin E-849 


pe is 

2. C. Clark, E. E, Vallier and A. 1H. Baum- 
° 

Develops Bulb Protection 

New methods for treating 
narcissus bulbs show promise of pro- 
tecting them from the destructive 
narcissus bulb fly, according to ento 
mologists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The treatments, aimed at 
preventing entrance of the larvae 
(maggots) of this fly into narcissus 
bulbs, involve short periods of soak- 
ing the bulbs in insecticide solutions 
before planting. Aldrin, chlordane, 
and heptachlor proved effective in 
tests carried out at the USDA's 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Sumner, Wash., labora- 
tory. 

The narcissus bulb fly maggot, 
a major insect problem, enters the 
bulb while it is growing underground 
during the spring months. The mag- 
got, about 34 inch long, eats a tunnel 
into the bulb. The bulb becomes 
soft and its growth is retarded. By 
the time the bulbs are dug out of 
the ground, those infested are already 
seriously damaged. Subsequent treat- 
ment serves only to lessen further 
damage. 

In the tests conducted by De- 
partment entomologists using various 
insecticides, soaking the bulbs before 
planting in solutions containing the 
three insecticides prevented infesta- 
tions of the narcissus bulb fly entirely. 
Seventy percent of the untreated 
bulbs planted during this test became 
infested. One half pound of hepta- 
chlor in 64 gallons of water gave com- 
plete protection when the bulbs were 
soaked for only 10 mintues. Aldrin 


and chlordane also were effective 
when higher dosages or longer soak 
periods were used. 

Several commercial bulb grow- 
ers in Washington and Oregon tried 
soaking their bulbs in chlordane prior 
to planting the 1951-52 season. Good 
control of the maggots resulted. One 
grower found that bulbs soaked in a 
chlordane solution had little or no 
infestation, while 56 percent of the 
untreated bulbs planted at the same 
time became infested—U S$ D A 
Bulletin. 

. 


Fertilizer Rates on Tobacco 

Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Tifton, Ga., has re- 
cently published a report on “Influ- 
ence of Fertilizer Rates on Four Var- 
ieties of Flue-‘Cured Tobacco.” The 
authors are J. M. Carr and Ivan 
Neas. Data are presented from an 
experiment in which fertilizer was ap- 
plied at three rates (1,000, 1,400 and 
1,800 Ibs. of a 3-10-10 mixture per 
acre.) Results indicated that approxi- 
mately 1,400 lbs of fertilizer per acre 
was the maximum rate at which good 
quality smoking tobacco could be pro- 
duced. 

During the 1946 and 1949 
seasons, with higher rainfall during 
early June, higher yields of the cigar- 
ette grade of tobacco were produced 
than were produced during the other 
years. For these two years, there was 
an increase in the pounds of smoking 
grades with increases in the fertilizer 
rate; whereas, for the other years, 
and on both soil types, the pounds 
of smoking grades remained rather 
constant at all fertilizer rates. In- 
creases in total yield were reflected 
mainly in an increase in the yield 
of heavy leaf grades. These data 
might suggest the practical applica- 
tion of supplemental irrigation during 
early June to increase the percent of 
the tobacco that could be used for 
cigarette purposes. 

Even though the differences in 
the value per 100 pounds at the three 
fertilizer rates were small, the in- 
creases in yield from additional fer- 
tilizer were enough to produce highly 
significant differences in acre values. 

(Turn to page 113) 
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When you 
are planning 
formulations for 


WEED 
AND INSECT 
CONTROL 


check these 
Monsanto 
agricultural 
chemicals 


This effective compound knocks out 101 
different kinds of weeds. It is used as an 
active ingredient in numerous herbicidal 
formulations because of its greater safety in 
certain crops. 


Monsanto MCP (2-Methyl-4-Chlorophe- 
noxyacetic acid) or (4-chloro-o-toloxyacetic 
acid) is a hormone-type killer. Its action is 
similar to 2,4-D. However, it is less injurious 
than 2,4-D to flax, various grasses, cereal 
crops and legumes. It also controls Canada 
thistle, whitetop and some members of the 
mustard family more effectively than 2,4-D. 


CHLORO IPC 


This chemical shows outstanding promise 
for controlling grasses in cotton fields. It is 
also used to kill annual weed grasses in such 
seed-grass crops as bluegrass. Other weeds 
it can kill include: crab grass, annual blue- 
grass, annual rye, annual fescue, velvet 
grass, chickweed. For convenience it can be 
sprayed or dusted onto crops. 


| as 
EMULSIFIERS 


These compounds furnish you with a quick 
way to prepare stable, economical emulsions. 
Your nearest Monsanto sales office can sup- 
ply complete details about emulsifiers. 


MONSANTO 

HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 

24-D ACID 

24-D ISOPROPYL ESTER 
2.4,.5-T ACID 

2.4.5-T ISOPROPYL ESTER 
CHLORO IPC 

Ipc 

SANTOBRITE® (Sodium 
Pentachlorophenate, Technical 
SANTOPHEN?® 20 
(Pentachlorophenol, Technical 
MCP ACID 


MONSANTO 
INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 
SANTOBANE® (DDT 
SANTOCHLOR* 
(Para-Dichlorobenzen 
SANTOPHEN 20 
(Pentachlorophenol, Technical 
NIFOS*-T (Tetraethyl 
Pyrophosphate, Technical 
For agricultural use only 
NIRAN® (Parathion. 
For agricultural use only 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


lodustry... Which Serves Mankind 


Other Monsanto products which have be- 
come standards in their field include: Niran, 
for controlling insects and mites on crops; 
Nifos-T for aphids and mites; and DDT for 
many applications. For more information, 
write today to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 
800 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, , 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Seattle, Twin Cities. In Canada, Mon- 
santo Canada Limited, Montreal. 
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MORE PESTICIDE SALES _ 


| 
‘ 


Ease of handling, increased output, lowered cost, 

ase? and an improved final product are the common 
ynckt eS experience of those who adopt DILUEX as the 
i carrier and diluent in their pesticide formulations. 
Customer satisfaction and growing sales naturally 


follow. This is borne out very definitely in the 
records of recent years. 


Ask for more data 
and Samples! 


For impregnating liquid toxicants—milling DDT, BHC, 
or other organics—conditioning blended dusts—the total 
demand for DILUEX has multiplied during these years. 
Production facilities have been greatly enlarged to keep 
pace. Inquiries and orders will be given prompt attention. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
waeete Pa 
warrha — sameson fun 


Dept. M, 220 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 
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pur Gout PRODUCT OUT FRONT 


V-C Multiwall Bags not only stand up under 
rough, tough treatment, they also help you sell. 
Well-designed, expertly printed bags create the 
kind of impression that builds customer confi- 
dence and good-will for your products and com- 
pany. They help put your product out front. 
Ask V-C, manufacturer of quality bags since 
1898, to help you improve and modernize your 
trade design on your multiwalls. Find out about 


AGS 


Atlanta,Ga. 


Wilmington, N.C. = « 


V-C’s expert printing. Learn how V-C’s top- 
quality materials and careful construction mean 
multiwall bags of greater strength and durability 
at surprising economy. 

V-C Multiwall Bags are available in the follow- 
ing styles: sewn open mouth, sewn valve, sewn 
valve with sleeve or with tuck-in sleeve. 

Discuss your bag requirements with a V-C 
representative. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
BAG DIVISION: Sth and Perry Streets, Richmond, Va. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


E. St. Louis, il. + Cincinnati, Ohio 


Other V-C Products: Phosphate Rock Products « Complete Fertilizers « Chemicals « Cleansers « Textile Fibers « Pest Control Products 
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© uh tie: 17/000,000 cate of stlantifically \roo-formed weediands--tcsaly huge pulp, 
paper ond beard milis ~— snother twenty ten: wtiry pion: deveted excius/vety te peeducts for 
modem pe tmgling ...with these, the infernetiona! bse Company ead ts affiliated composics 
serve as @ vant reserveir of row meferiols, facilities ond “know-how” for the quelity precve~ 
Hon of Bagpak MuRiwall Pepsr Shipping Begs. 


Begpok cleo furniehes fing Closing Machines. Fo: deote\': abeut bags and machines weit: fo 
Begpok Division, latemmational Paper Company, 220 Boo! 42nd St., New York 17, Gept, 0-9 
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More W Per Dollar/ 


PHILLIPS 66 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS are shipped in alu- 
minum tank cars like the one shown here. To you this 
means a better product . . . no corrosion . . . more N 
per dollar! 

There are three Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions for use 
in preparation of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammo- 
niation of superphosphate. These solutions keep handling 
costs low . . . promote rapid, thorough curing. 


_— 
Rane 
~~. = 


=” 


The need for nitrogen is great. Even Phillips tremendous capacity isn’t 
equal to today’s demands. But we’re making four different kinds of high- 
quality nitrogen materials in an effort to meet the needs of mixers and farmers. 


1. AMMONIUM SULFATE .. . Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate contains 
21% N. Flows freely, resists caking. 


« AMMONIUM NITRATE . . . Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% N. Small, coated, uniform pellets flow freely and resist caking. 


3. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA .... Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia con- 
tains 82% N. Convenient, economical source of nitrogen for fertilizers. 


4. NITROGEN SOLUTIONS (see description above.) 
For full information write our nearest district office. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION - BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bldg. + TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg., 404 Marion St. + HOUSTON—604 City National Bank Bidg. 
OMAHA—WOW Bidg. + AMARILLO—First Notional Bonk Bldg. - PASADENA—16 North Marengo Ave. + BARTLESVILLE—Adoms Bidg. 
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KEEPS GROUND BARE OF WEEDS AND GRASS 


Du Pont CMU kills weeds and prevents re- 
growth. It controls most species that are a 
problem around industrial locations, and it 
is easy to use because a little CMU goes 
a long way. 


@ Eliminates fire hazards caused by unwanted 


e@ Economical, low application rates keep 
ground clear through an entire growing season 
or longer. 


e Kills most broad-leaved weeds and grass at 
any stage of growth. Best results for the 
money come with early applications just be- 


fore or during the rainy season before weed 
growth starts. 


vegetation. Applied just before or during the 
rainy season, it stops growth early for dry- 


season protection. — 
@ Comes as a powder to mix with water. Non- 


flammable, non-volatile, non-corrosive to 
equipment. 


eSaves labor, cuts maintenance costs. One 
easily applied spray takes the place of hand 
cutting, mowing and other maintenance. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Where do you want to kill weeds? 
Wherever vegetation is an eyesore, or is causing a fire 
hazard or a maintenance problem, CMU is an effective , : 

* ~ ( ) Please send me full information on Du Pont 
means of control. For full details, mail the coupon. CMU. 


Please have a Du Pont technical serviceman call 
to discuss my special weed-control problema, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


030% AnwmIVersary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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How much 
sulfuric acid 


do you need 


Among the many Chemico-built contact 
sulfuric acid plants in service today all 
over the world, one has a capacity of only 
five tons per day. Another produces more 
than five hundred tons per day. Others 
range in between. 


Whatever your sulfuric acid requirements 
are, Chemico will design and furnish you 


with a highly efficient plant exactly suited 


to your needs . . . on a one-contract, 


guaranteed-performance basis. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATIO N 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICAN CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG 
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FOR MAXIMUM COVERAGE WITH MINIMUM WASTE 
use CONTINENTAL CLAY as your CARRIER 


With Continental Clay as your carrier, you can insure 
the effectiveness of both your high bulk dusts and wet- 
table concentrates. 


Continental is an economical, top quality clay that gives 
greater acre coverage. Its unusually fine particle size is 
only 0.8 micron by air permeation. 

WETTABLE CONCENTRATES 

Continental Clay wets as readily as any carrier tested in 
the Vanderbilt Laboratory. Highly compatible, Continental 
is safe to use with all types of toxicants. Continental gives 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


Specialties Department 
230 Park Avenue fy) New York 17, N. Y. 


finely dispersed suspensions that are completely free from 
any agglomeration. 

HIGH BULK DUSTS 

Continental Clay is uniform to assure even distribution of 
the toxicants. Only 0.75% is retained on a 200 mesh 
screen. Its compatibility insures full effectiveness of the 
toxicant. Its high bulk gives increased absorptiveness and 
excellent flowability to finished dusts. 


Don't gamble when formulating dusts or sprays. Use Con- 
tinental Clay — always in adequate supply. 


(J Please send technical information on 
CONTINENTAL CLAY. 


C) Please send sample of CONTINENTAL CLAY. 
NAME 
POSITION 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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THREE ELEPHANT 
AGRICULTURAL 
PENTAHYDRATE BORAX 


mum of 44% 


COMPOSITION Contains @ mini 
ivalent Borax. 


8,0, oF approximately 121% equ 


ADVANTAGE More economical because the 
Borate in this form is more concentrated. 


PURPOSE To correct deficiency of Boron in the soil. 


RECOMMENDED USES Asan addition to mixed 
fertilizer, or for direct application to the soil. 


FOR CORRECT APPLICATION Consult your local 
County Agent oF State Experimental Station. 


AMERICAN POTASH &C 


TRONA 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


IMPORTANCE Muriate of Potash isa vitally impor- 
tant ingredient which provides the soil nutriment 
tant ingreditn the formulation of goed mines 
fertilizers. 

purPOSE To help 

hance the productivity 

TO ASSURE EFFECTIVE 

Muriate of Potash ..- ™ 

ducers of Muriate in America. 


~~ 


| 122 EAST 42nd STREET ; : - CORPORATION 
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IT PAYS TO DEAL WITH 
A BASIC PRODUCER! 


How about you? Uf you manufacture finished 
insecticides, there are many advantages for 
you in buying directly from PeNNnsaLt — a 
baste producer of chemicals. 


PENNSALT offers you a single, dependable 
source for your technical materials and con- 
centrates. All PENNSALT products are consistently 
dependable —Pennsalt’s own research and test- 
ing facilities provide quality control from start 
to finish. 


And Pennsact agricultural chemicals offer 
you extra compounding benefits, too! 


Here are two good examples: 


PENTECH, the unique friable DDT; made by 


Some Pennsalt Technical Materials & Concentrates : 


Pennsalt’s patented process for ease of blend- 
ing and reduced cost of processing. 


PENNSALT BHC TECHNICAL 36, with 30% 
gamma isomer, proportionately less of the 
other isomers. This means you handle and 
store up to 2 less of the technical materials 


We'll be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on prices, delivery and Pennsalt technical 
assistance; just write to the office nearest you. 


Agricultural Chemicals Department 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. ¢ Tacoma, Wash 
Bryan, Texas ¢ Montgomery, Ala. 
Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif. « Portland, Ore. 


PENTECH. DDT + PENNSALT BHC TECHNICAL 36 + KRYOCIDE. 


(natural cryolite) + HI-GAM. 99 (lindane) » DB-50 


(50% DDT dust base) + BHC D-12 (12% gamma dust base) 


+ BHC-DDT 9:15 (dust concentrate) 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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Reliability = = = an ingredient +d our 
agricultural , BESS. 
since 1911 


To make certain you buy the best and get the best pte 
buy for your particular needs, we maintain our = = 
own laboratory located near the source of raw * 
materials. Reliable service must be provided with 
reliable products and we help to insure this for 
you with conveniently located branch offices. 


TOXAPHENE 40% « BHC « ALDRIN « PARATHION * DDT ¢ SULPHUR IBPRDANE « DIELDRIN 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK. VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S.C. © TAMPA, FLA. ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MAGNESIUM SILICATE ALUMINUM SILICATE 
FOR INSECTICIDES USE 


Guaranteed Dryness ' A ; + Controlled pH. 


The Ideal Filler & Diluent 


EASY DUSTING AIR FLOATED 
(Softness, Slip, Clingability, Dry) (Up to 99.5% 325 Mesh) 


PACKED IN 5O LB. PAPER BAGS — AVAILABLE IN CARLOAD OR TRUCK LOAD LOTS 


SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


GEORGIA TALC COMPANY, INC. 


CHATSWORTH, GEORGIA 
P. O. Drawer 278 Incorporated 1907 Phone 4431 
PROMPT SHIPMENT AT ALL TIMES 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ONLY HUDSON GUARANTEES 


TO REPLACE MULTIWALL SACKS 
DAMAGED ON YOUR PACKER 


Exceptional quality of Hudson Multiwall 
Sacks permits unusual guarantee 


PALATKA, FLA. Heretofore each Multi- 
wall Sack user has individually ab- 
sorbed the cost of any sacks which 
break on his filling and closing ma- 
chines. But now, Hudson becomes the 
first and only Multiwall Sack manufac- 
turer to guarantee to replace such 
broken sacks at no further cost. 

According to experts, the average 
user of Multiwall Sacks normally ex- 
pects to write off the loss of certain 
sacks during each day’s run. These 
sacks are damaged due to circum- 
stances beyond control of the Multi- 
wall Sack manufacturer. Overloading 
of sacks, malfunction of packing or 
closing machines, or inattention on 
the part of the operator are some of 
the common causes of sack breakage. 

Hudson is confident that the qual- 
ity of the Multiwall Sacks they pro- 
duce can eliminate most of this break- 
age. That is why they are willing to 
offer you complete protection through 
filling and closing operations. Only a 
company with a superior product 
would dare offer their customers such 
a guarantee. 


First in industry to offer 

this replacement guarantee 

NEW YORK CITY. “Hud- 
son is the first and 
only Multiwall Sack 
manufacturer to offer 
i | a written replacement 
guarantee on breakage 
of Multiwall Sacks? 
, declared T. H. Mitten- 
T. H. Mittendorf dorf, Hudson's Vice 
President in Charge of Sales. “Hudson 
Multiwall Sacks lead the industry as 


DECEMBER. 1952 


Hudson Representative, Horry Rofferty (center), points out the packing and closing operations 


tee, to J. D 


covered by Hudson's new g 


being the world’s most fully guaran- 
teed. We believe they represent the 
best buy on today’s market” 

“Under the terms of our unusual 
guarantee the buyer is protected from 
the moment he accepts custody of the 
sacks until the sacks have successfully 
passed his filling and closing opera- 
tions. This guarantee greatly extends 
our usual warranty of quality and 
workmanship; Mr. Mittendorf pointed 
out. 


Goes into immediate effect 


The new Hudson guarantee plan 


went into effect with all sacks pur- 
chased on or after Sept. 15, 1952. 
Early reports indicate that the guar- 


Hudson Multiwall Socks are available 


(left), Plant Supt. for Wedron Silica Company. 


antee is being enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Prompt delivery on all contracts 
are assured by the tremendous capa- 
city of Hudson's fully integrated mill 
at Palatka, Fla. High quality is main- 
tained through inspection and con- 
trols at every step from tree to the 
finished Hudson Multiwall Sack. Hud- 
son packaging engineers see that sacks 
conform to the -exact needs of each 
user, 


Urge Multiwall Sack users 
to write for facts 
The Hudson Pulp & Paper 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 


or sewn, and in valve and open mouth styles. Dept. 142, 505 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 
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Not only More Sales— 
but MORE PROFITS 
from your products based on 


More and more insecticide manufacturers — and dis- 
tributors and dealers, too — are coming to realize 
that there are more sales and MORE PROFITS 
in insecticides based on Pyrenone. 


Increased sales are being realized by numerous 
insecticide manufacturers who capitalize on the 
wide versatility of Pyrenone, particularly in the 
dairy, livestock, food processing and food handling 
industries where the necessity for low toxic and 
non-hazardous insect control materials is recognized. 


Insecticides based on Pyrenone, with large sales 
potentials, unique characteristics and desirable qual- 
ifications, are less susceptible to the highly competi- 
tive and low-margin classifications normally asso- 
ciated with bulk sales. 


If you are selling Pyrenone products now, check 
back on your own records and see if you haven't 
made better profit on your Pyrenone products than 
on other insecticides. If you aren't using Pyrenone 
now, let us help you formulate your products with 
the plus sales points and extra profits of Pyrenone. 


Put Pyrenone in your product — 


Put Pyrenone on your label 
Write today for product information and details 
on use of the Pyrenone trade mark. 


yrenone is o registered trade mork of Notional 

tillers Products Corporation. |t designates com- 
« ations of pyrethrins and piperony! butoxide. 
k d 
a 


NBUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
In Canada: National Products Corporation, 738 Marin Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Dr. H. B. Siems, $8, director 
ot research, Swift & Co., Chicago, 
and a prominent figure in fertilizer 
circles throughout the United States, 
died November 22 following a heart 
attack suffered earlier at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy 

For many years, Dr. Siems 
had headed the Plant Food Research 
Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association, of which he was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, was ac- 
tive in American Chemical Society 
activities and was an acknowledged 
authority in the field of fertilizer 
manufacture. He was widely known 
as a speaker and appeared as a mem- 
ber of numerous technical panels 
over a period of many years. 

A native of Nebraska, Dr. 
Siems joined Swift & Company in 
1924, as a research chemist. He early 
became interested in the chemistry of 
superphosphate manufacture and the 
use of anhydrous ammonia in the am- 
moniation of superphosphate, and was 
largely responsible .for the Swift 
company being among the first to 
use anhydrous ammonia 

Advancing rapidly in the com- 
pany, he was made chief chemist of 
the Plant Food Division in 1929 and 
in 1943, became its director of re 
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search. During this period, he as- 
sumed direction of product control 
laboratories at various Swift plant 
food factories and also continued his 
studies on the chemistry of plant food 
formulation and manufacture and 
phosphate rock mining and process- 
ing 

Burial was in Chicago follow- 
ing private services on November 24. 
He is survived by a son, Dr. Lawr 
ence L. Siems, a physician; and a 
daughter, Joan, who resides in Flori- 
da. 
2 


Tennessee Corp. Ups Two 

E. N. Shelton has been named 
sales manager of both agricultural 
chemicals and acid chemical sales by 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, it 
has been announced. L. S. Kaniecki 
has been named assistant sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in Atlanta 

To succeed Mr. Kaniecki as 
sales representative in the northeast, 
the company has added to its sales 
staff, James E. Murray, who will 
cover the New England states and 
New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. He 
will deal exclusively in agricultural 
chemicals 

Mr. Murray was formerly as- 
sociated with Pennsylvania Salt Mfg 
Co. and spent the past two years as 
a technical sales representative on 
agricultural chemicals in the midwest 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Maryland 

os 

A. C. S. Meets in Southwest 

The Eighth Southwest Re- 
gional meeting of the American 
Chemical Society was scheduled to 
convene in Little Rock, Ark., on De- 
cember 4th. Among the papers to be 
presented was one entitled “Insecti 
cide Spray Residue Reduction in 
Food Processing” by Richard A. Ny- 
quist and Dr. Victor G. Heller of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me 
chanical College 


JOHN W. PEARSALL 


Joseph A. Howell, president 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp- 
oration, has announced the formation 
of a legal department in the general 
office of the corporation, at Rich 
mond, Virginia. The department will 
be headed by John W. Pearsall, 
Richmond 
general counsel, effective January 1, 


1953. 


attorney, as full-time 


Mr. Pearsall, a partner in the 
firm of McGuire, Eggleston, Bocock 
and Woods, is a graduate of Ran- 
dolph Macon College and received 
his LLB Degree from the University 
of Richmond. Widely known as a 
leader in civic community affairs, he 
received the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Distinguished Service Award 
in 1948 as Richmond's “Outstanding 
Young Man of the Year.” 

The law firm of Hunton, 
Williams, Anderson, Gay and 
Moore, Richmond, 


general attorneys of the corporation 


Virginia, are 


New Sodium Chlorate Plant 
Olbury Electro-Chemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., will shortly begin 
construction of a three and a _ half 
million dollar plant for the manufac- 
ture of sodium chlorate near Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. Production should 
reach the market by late 1953. 
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Davidson Joins Battelle 

Dr. Richard S. Davidson has 
recently joined the 
staff of Battelle Institute, Columbus, 


administrative 


RICHARD S. DAVIDSON 


Ohio. He will coordinate relations be 
tween Battelle and its sponsors of 


agricultural and biological research 
Until recently Dr 
member of the faculty at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. He is the author of numer 
ous papers based upon his work in 
plant pathology at both the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster and the Rhode Island Agri 


cultural Experiment Station at Kings 


Davidson was a 


ton 
. 


Executive Changes at Bemis 

Judson Bemis has been named 
director of central operations at Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St 
# executive changes just an 
nounced by the company. H. J 
Wehrenbrecht has been named direct 
Both 


positions are newly created, being part 


Louis, in one of a 


SeTics 


or of southern operations 


of a reorganizational program an 
nounced last year to integrate the 
company’s operations into geographic 
al units. Mr. Bemis was formerly man 
ager of the company’s Minneapolis 
bag factory and sales division, while 
Mr. Wehrenbrecht was manager of 
the New Orleans plant and sales 


As director of central opera 
tions, Mr. Bemis will have charge of 
bag factories and sales divisions in 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Kansas, City, 
Wichita, Omaha, Minneapolis and 


Chicago, and of the bag factory and 
paper mill at Peoria, Ill, Mr. 
Wehrenbrecht will be regponsible for 
Memphis, Houston, New Orleans, 
Mobile and Jacksonville. 

O. M. Smith succeeds Mr. 
Bemis as manager at Minneapolis. V 
H. Watts succeeds Mr. Wehrenbrecht 
at New Orleans. 

e 


Nebr. Weed Conference 

The 7th Nebraska 
State Weed Conference, Chemical 
and Equipment Show will be held 
January 8 and 9 at the Lincoln Hotel, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Dwight W. Lambert, 
chief, Div. of Noxious Weeds, State 


annual 


of Nebraska, advises that a speaking 
program is being planned for the 8th 


and the morning of the 9th. There 
will be a banquet the evening of the 
8th. Displays by chemical and equip 
ment companies will be held in con 
juction with the speaking program 


Offer New Fungicide 
Hercules Powder Co., Wil 
mington, has just announced com- 
mercial availability of a new indus 
trial fungicide for wood, textiles, 
paper, and other materials. The new 
preservative, Rosin Amine D Penta- 
chlorophenate, has been subjected t 
im extensive four-year test program 
as a preservative for wood, textiles, 
and other ma- 
terials which are susceptible to rot 
and decay. The research program has 
been a cooperative project of Hercu- 


cordage, felt, paper, 


les Powder Company and Monsanto 
Chemical Company. Monsanto is the 
first licensee under the Hercules 
patents 
. 

M.S.A. Contract To Baker 

H J Baker & Bros.., New 
York, have been selected by the 
General Services Administration to fill 
the entire contract for supplying 
nitrogenous fertilizer under a Mutual 
Security Agency procurement author 
on which bids were received 
The contract calls for 


delivery of 30,000 metric tons of am 


ization 


os 


October 27th 


momum sulphate nitrate containing 
26 nitrogen. The Baker bid was 
$57 a metric ton, f.o.b. Rotterdam 


Transferred By Spencer 

R. W. Schramm of Spencer 
Chemical Co., has been transferred to 
New York City as staff specialist in 


R. W. SCHRAMM 


the development department. Mr 
Schramm has been at the general of 
fices of Spencer in Kansas City since 
January, 1949, and has been manager 
of market research for Spencer since 
April, 1951 

e 


C.S.M.A. Discusses Foggers 

The Chemical — Specialties 
Manufacturers Association was 
scheduled to hold its 39th annual 
meeting December 7th to 9th at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Prominent on tHe program of the 
Insecticide Division was a symposium 
on “Fog Machines for Dispensing 
Insecticides.” E. J. Campau of Stan- 
dard Oil Comapny. Whiting, Ind., 
was to act as moderator. John Con- 
ner, Washington 
speak on “Federal and State Pesticide 
Acts.” Ray L. Cuff, National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board, Kansas 
City, Mo., was to talk on “New De- 
velopments in Livestock Insecticides,” 
while Karl P. Link, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, was to review 
“New Rodenti- 


cides ~ 


attorney was to 


Developments _ in 


Edwards Joins Hercules 
Leonard V. Edwards, Monti- 
cello, Ark., has been added to the 
agricultural chemicals 
Hercules Powder Company. He will 
represent the company in Arkansas 


section of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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and Louisiana, with hetdquarters in 
Dallas. Mr. Edwards served in the 
United States Army from 1941 to 
1946. He received his B.S. degree in 
agriculture and the M.S. degree in 
entomology from the University of 
Arkansas. From 1946 to 1950, he was 
an instructor in the Veteran's Farm 
Training Program at Hampton, Ark- 
ansas. In the summer of 1951, he did 
technical field work for the University 
of Arkansas department of ento- 
mology, and during the past summer 
was a cotton scout for the Elms 
Planting Company, Altheimer, Ark- 
ansas. 
. 

Smith-Douglass Offers Stock 

Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, 
Va. is offering 370,000 shares of 
common stock for public sale. Under 
the terms of the issue 270,000 shares 
will be earmarked for present stock- 
holders while 100,000 shares will 
bring in new capital. It is understood 
that the proceeds will be used for 
capacity for 


expansion of present 


fertilizer production. 


Urge Better Fertilizer Use 


A number of suggestions for 
more efficient use of fertilizer and 
lime were offered to the USDA 
Land Grant College Fertilizer Steer- 
ing Committee by the Fertilizer In- 
dustry Advisory Committee at a 
meeting in Washington in mid-Nov- 
ember. Among the suggestions sub- 
mitted were the following: 

(1) Efforts to obtain participation 
by the fertilizer industry should be organ- 
ized at the State level with the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities taking 
the lead 

(2) A meeting of members of the 
fertilizer industry with the Land-Grant 
colleges should be arranged in each State 
in an effort to get industry cooperation 
in putting the National fertilizer and 
lime use program into effect 

(3) Steps should be taken as soon 
as possible to set up an advisory commit- 
tee of farm equipment manufacturers to 
help assure that the development of ferti- 
lizer distribution machinery will keep up 
with program objectives 

(4) Demonstrations and contests 
should be used more widely as a part of 
the over-all educational program. Efforts 
should also be made to enlist the co- 
operation of bankers, landlords, and other 
interested groups in the benefits that can 
come from more efficient use of fertilizer 
and lime. 
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To assure economy in the 
efhcient use of fertilizer, it was also 
recommended that special attention 
be given to the development of re- 
search programs aimed at getting 
more even distribution and use of 
fertilizer throughout the year. Special 
efforts should be made, the advisory 
group believes, to secure the full sup- 
port of newspapers, farm journals, 
radio and television, and other ap- 
propriate informational media in tell- 
ing farmers and the general public 
about the program. 


. 
N. J. Dealers Assess ‘53 

The annual conference of 
New Jersey insecticide, fungicide and 
herbicide dealers was held at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
November 17th. As a move to help 
producers to even out production 
schedules, and at the same time as- 
sure farmers an adequate supply of 
pesticides when needed, dealers were 
counseled by M. P. Jones, entomolo- 
gist with the Extension Service at 
Washington, to consider offering ade- 
quate price reductions to farmers to 
induce early season buying. 

Estimating pesticide require- 
ments for the coming season, another 
speaker, Dr. E. D. Witman, manager 
of agricultural development of 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
and representing the NACA at the 
meeting, predicted probable use of 
70 to 85 million pounds of DDT in 
1952-53. He also listed another half 
dozen pesticides that will probably 
be used in amounts ranging from § to 
90 million pounds. 

Dr. William H. Martin, dean 
of the College of Agriculture and 
director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Rutgers outlined the 
need for continuing and enlarging 
present testing programs. Farmers’ 
acceptance of some products before 
they have been adequately tested has 
hurt certain crops, he said. 

Other speakers, members of 
the Extension Service and Experi- 
ment Station staff, presented their 


pest control recommendations for 
next season. Dr. Ordway Starnes, ex- 
tension entomologist at Rutgers Uni- 


versity arranged the conference. 


Cyanamid Names Managers 

Announcement of two ap- 
pointments to the management of 
American Cyanamid Company's 
plant now under construction near 
New Orleans, Louisiana, has been 
made by G. J. Forney, plant manager. 
They are: R. L. Hock, assistant man- 
ager and V. E. MacDonell, chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Hock, a graduate and 
former instructor of Tulane Uni- 
versity, had been with the U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemical Company for 28 
years before joining Cyanamid. He 
is a native of Jefferson Parish. 

Mr. MacDonell joined Cyana- 
mid in 1950 after spending one year 
Pacific Island Engineers as 
project manager of major construc- 
tion activities for the U. S. Navy on 
Guam. From 1946 to 1948, he was 
chief engineer of Spencer Chemical 
Company at Pittsburg, Kansas. 


with 


7 

Evaluate Soil Conditioners 

Under the auspices of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, representatives of the agri- 
culture departments of two major 
universities; two leading firms pro- 
ducing soil conditioners; two nation- 
al technical associations in the field of 
agricultural chemicals; and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture met Nov- 
ember 7th at ASTM Headquarters 
in Philadelphia to discuss the need 
for development and _standarization 
of test proceures for soil conditioners. 
W. P. Martin, Professor, Dept. of 
Agronomy, Ohio State Univerity, 
served as chairman of the group. He 
has been designated by the Society's 
Board of Directors as temporary 
chairman to effect the organization 
of the proposed committee. Discus- 
sions are now taking place with vari- 
ous interested individuals and organi- 
zations. Present indications point to- 
establishment of a joint 
other endeavor 
with other national organizations. 


ward the 
committee or joint 

There was an indication that 
a joint committee might be formed, 
made up of various interested groups. 
Contacts with leading soil scientists, 
agricultural chemists, and societies 
and associations will be made. 
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DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


We invite you to look first to Dow's complete line of 
quality agricultural chemicals for supplying your 
needs. Dow's weed, brush and grass killers, insecti- 
cides, fungicides, growth regulators, grain and soil 
fumigants, veterinary medicines and animal feed 
supplements have been developed to meet specific 
problems. They have a long record of successful 
applications in many fields. 

At Dow —research, thorough testing and strict qual- 
ity control in manufacture are providing chemicals 


which make better farming possible for more and 
more farmers and ranchers. Many years are spent in 
developing recommendations that can be depended 
upon. It is research like this that improves know-how 
all down the line—for manufacturer, dealers, agri- 
cultural authorities and growers. 

Dow sales and technical men are available to work 
with persons responsible for recommending agri- 
cultural chemicals. Just call the nearest Dow sales 
office or write to Midland. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Department * Midland, Michigan 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia © Atlanta « Cleveland ©¢ Detroit « Chicago 


St. Louis © Houston © Son Francisco © Los Angeles © Seattle 
Dow Chemica! of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


DOW 


USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CHEMICALS 


EED, BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS + INSECTICIDES Jf 
oT UNGICIDES + PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 


GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS 


° 


movarensamir T° INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Nesbit Made Div. S. M. 


W. F. NESBIT 


Arkell and Smiths, multi-walled 
bag manufacturers, have announced the 
appointment of W. F. Nesbit as sales 
manager of their Eastern Division. Mr 
Nesbit was formerly a Southern Division 
sales representative with A@S in the 
Texas area. His headquarters will be in 
the New York City sales office 


Attapulgus Company Sold 

Minerals Separation North 
American Corporation has acquired 
for an undisclosed sum, the operating 
assets of Attapulgus Clay Co., Phila- 
delphia, according to a joint an 
nouncement made November 28 by 
David E. Lillienthal, president of the 
purchasing firm and L. R. Streander, 


president of Attapulgus 


The new firm will be known 
as Attapulgus Minerals and Chemi 
cal Co., provided this change is 
authorized by stockholders of Min- 
erals Separation who were scheduled 
to meet on December 9. The stock- 
holders were also to vote on a pro: 


posal to increase authorized stock 


Attapulgus Clay Co. was 
rated as the country’s largest pro 
ducer of fuller’s earth, widely used 
in the pesticide industry in the for- 
Assets 


of the company include 50% of the 


mulation of dust insecticides 


capital stock of Porocel Corp., with 
the remaining stock held by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co 


Minerals Separation Corp. en- 
gaged in business consisting primarily 
of the development and licensing to 
industrial concerns of patented pro- 
cesses for the improvement of indus 
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trial minerals, particularly phosphate 
and potash 

Mr. Lilienthal, former chair- 
man of the atomic Energy Commis 
sion and the Valley 
Authority, is to be chairman of the 


Tennessee 


new company, according to present 
plans. Mr hecome 


president of the new company 


Streander will 


* 
Pioneer Markets Full Line 
Associates, 
complete line 


Pioneer Chemical 
Denver, will market a 
of raw materials and concentrates for 
formulators of agricultural chemicals 
according to J. Newton Hall, general 
manager of the company. In addition 
to technical DDT and BHC, the firm 
also offers concentrates of all of the 
different insecticides 

The company expects to add 
to its line, before next season, sulfur, 
various diluents and emulsifiers, Mr. 
Hall states. Also scheduled for early 
sale are concentrates of herbicides 
and rodenticides, he said. Most of the 
products will be sold under “Pioneer” 
labels, although special attention will 
be given to private label arrangements 
for formulators desiring such serv 
hi 

Mr. Hall states that his firm 
will find markets for obsolete or ex 
cess inventories for  formulators 
through those in other areas and 
through exporters 

+ 
State Hort. Meetings Held 

A number of state horticul 
tural meetings were scheduled to he 
held. during the month of December, 
according to advance notices received 
Among these were the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society held De- 
cember 3 at Atlantic City; the Illi- 
nois Fruit Council and the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society meeting 
at the Broadview Hotel. E, St. Louis, 
Ill., December 9-11; and the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society meeting 
at Hutchinson, Kans., December 4 
& Ff. 

At all meetings, stress was laid 
on control of insects and plant dis 
ease. Speakers included representa- 
tives of state colleges, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and 
garden authorities 


local 


Named to NAC Board 


T. L. WILKERSON 


The election of T. L. Wilkerson, 
general sales manager, American Cyana 
mid Co.. New York, to the board of di 
rectors of the National Agricultural Chem 
icals Association has been announced by 
the Association office in Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Wilkerson will take the place 


recently vacated by John Paul Jones 


o 
DuPont Opens N Office 


Francis M. Jornlin has been 
advanced by E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., to assistant section man 
ager of the Polychemicals Depart 
ment, with headquarters in Wilming 


f mitrogen 


ton. Formerly manager « 
products, in Chicago, Mr. Jornlin 1s 
succeeded by Dr. Myers F. Gribbins, 
development 


specialist. in product 


with the fertilizer and feed indus 
tries. 

DuPont has also announced 
that headquarters will be opened in 
San Francisco shortly for sales of 
nitrogen products on the West Coast 
and in Arizona, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho, formerly a part of the Chicago 
district. The rew ofhce will be in 
charge of Marion N. Grady, former- 
ly West Coast sales representative 

Mr. Jornlin, with Du Pont 
since 1942, has had wide experience 
in agricultural research and sales. He 
was the company’s nitrogen products 


sales north 


representative in the 
central states for a number of years 
and opened the Chicago office in 
1950 

Starting with Du Pont in 
1934, Dr. Gribbins engaged in vari- 
ous research capacities until he en- 
1947 


tered sales work in 
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One stir 
gives YOU 
a stable 
emulsion 


Emulsions last longer—disperse faster 
—with Armour’s Etho-chemicals 


Armour’s oil-soluble, water-dispersible Etho-chemicals solve 

any emulsification problem faster and easier with a 

minimum of agitation—and the emulsions last longer. 

For instance, Ethomeen S/12 and Ethomeen S. 15, mildly cationic 
chemicals which are not affected by water hardness, combine 

to form an excellent emulsifier for 2,4-D 


isopropyl ester, even in extremely low concentrations. 

Another time- and work-saving emulsifier is Ethofat 142 20, 

a non-ionic chemical for use with kerosene or xylol as a solvent. 
Chlordane can be emulsified directly into water with 

this chemical, without the use of a solvent. 

Write today for complete information about these and Armour's 
other emulsifiers, including formulas, methods of use, and prices. 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Il! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Illinois Entomologist Dies 

Dr. Carl J. Weinman, 37, 
entomologist of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, died at Urbana, IIL, 
November 30, of acute poliomyelitis. 
Dr. Weinman joined the Survey in 
1934, was named assistant entomolo- 
gist in 1937, and entomologist, in 
1947. For the past eight years he had 
worked closely with Dr. George C. 
Decker, head of the Section of Eco- 
nomic Entomology, in research on in- 
secticides. 

A_ native of Middletown, 
Ohio, he was educated in the public 
schools there and was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1936. 
He went to the University of Min- 
nesota for his master’s degree, return- 
ing to the University of Illinois for 
his doctorate which he received in 
1940. 

He is survived by his widow 
and two sons. 

e 
Chase Advances Three 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced a number of personnel 
changes recently. These include the 
appointment of Edson E. Foster as 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, effective November 1, Mr. 
Foster was formerly with Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., the U. S. Navy 
and an insurance company. 

The advancements of two 
men in the sales department were 
also announced. Ralph Farnham has 
been named Southern Promotion 
manager and James F. Floyd as sales 
man in the Orlando, Florida, district. 

Mr. Farnham was formerly of 
the Orlando branch and will con- 
tinue to operate from that office. He 
has been with Chase since 1934, 
beginning as a salesman in the New 
Orleans area. 

Mr. Floyd was formerly Or- 
lando office manager. He has been 
with the company since 1946. 

* 
Varley West Coast Plant 

James Varley & Sons, Inc., of 
St. Louis, manufacturers of disinfec- 
tants, cleaners, and allied sanitary 
products, has just opened a new 
manufacturing division under the 
name of Hel-Mar, Inc. at 1945 N. 
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Columbia Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 
Harry Barger who has represented 
Varley on the west coast for several 
years will remain in charge of sales. 


Joins C. & C. Chemical Co. 


DR. DeW. C. TORGESON 


Dr. DeWayne C. Torgeson has 
joined the CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 
research fellowship at Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Inc., in 
Yonkers, New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. G. A. Perkins of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Company, 
a Division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation 

A native of South Dakota, Dr 
Torgeson received a B. S. degree in 
Botany from Iowa State College. He later 
worked as a graduate research fellow for 
the Oregon Agricultual Experiment Sta- 
tion. In 1952, he completed work for his 
Ph. D. degree in Plant Pathology at 
Oregon State College. 


N. J. Fellowship Increases 

The Thomas J. Headlee Fel- 
lowship in Entomology has been 
swelled to more than $40,000 by re- 
cent donations, according to J. Edwin 
Sameth of Newark, chairman of the 
finance committee for the Fellowship. 

Mr. Sameth reported the in- 
crease in funds at a recent meeting 
of the Advisory Council of the 
Fellowship. A year ago, the fund, 
which is used to finance fundamental 
research in entomology, stood at $35,- 
204. 

Officers of the advisory coun- 
cil have been selected for the coming 
year. They are: Franklin C. Nelson, 
Roselle, president; T. Walter Reid 
Haddonfield, vice-president: and Van 
Wie Ingham of Rutgers, secretary. 


Int. Paper Opens New Lab 
The Southern Kraft Division 


of International Paper Co. has just 
opened a new $400,000 laboratory 
at Mobile, Alabama for basic re- 
search work in the development of 
new pulp and paper grades. In the 
new lab, which is probably the most 
modern and completely equipped 
pulp laboratory in the south, the com- 
pany’s technical experts will be able 
to duplicate mill processes on a small 
scale, facilitating their research pro- 
gram on highly specialized pulp 
grades. 


7 
Amer. Cyanamid Appoints 
Dr. Donald L. Fuller has been 
named technical director and Michael 
A. Stimola industrial relations di- 
rector of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s new nitrogen products plant 
under construction near New Or- 
leans. Dr. Fuller joined Cyanamid 
only recently after serving as assOci- 
ate director of the Central Research 
Laboratories of General Aniline and 
Film Corp., Easton, Pa. Mr. Stimola 
joined Cyanamid in 1951, coming 
to them from National Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. 
* 
Pennsalt Executive Dies 
Russell S. Roeller, 60, general 
sales manager of Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, died Nov- 
ember 12 at Phoenixville, Pa. Only 
a week before his death, Mr. Roeller 
had been honored for 30 years of 
service with the company. He had 
been with the firm since 1922. Ap- 
pointed as Philadelphia district sles 
manager in 1933, he became field 
manager in 1942; assistant general 
sales manager in 1950 and general 
sales manager a little later. 
e 
Film Shows Multiwall Mir. 
Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., 
505 Park Ave., New York, have just 
released a new 16mm sound motion 
picture in color entitled “From Pines 
to Multiwall Sacks.” The film tells 
how Kraft paper is manufactured and 
converted into multiwall sacks. The 
film can be obtained without cost 
from Hudson Pulp’s Film Lending 
Library. Running time is 33 minutes. 


——. 
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Lr ae We >, Butler Soha ste Tanks 


Butler Bolted Steel Phosphate Tanks Find Out How Butler Tanks 
Give You These 6 Big Advantages WV"! Solve Your Storage Problems 


‘ ) 

a | 

: 

1. EXTRA STRENGTH . . . sturdy construction withstands atne TSN Ae Hp agEn eee Sl 

_ wind loads and pressures of stored rock phosphate. needs of many liquid and dry commodities. 
. 2. EASILY, QUICKLY ERECTED by local labor . . . precision Fire-safe, weather-tight Butler Tanks are avail- 

a parts bolt tightly together. able in a wide variety of gages and capacities. 

Bi 3. oe RANGE OF SIZES to meet your individual require- For further detail on storage of rock phos- 

| 4. LOW INITIAL COST . . . For savings from the start. Ghats oF Chee Grater, We EH, Deny 

*# 5. WEATHER-TIGHT, fire-safe, permanent for dependable pro- your individual storage requirements. Com- 

i tection and long-life storage. plete information will be furnished imme- 

a 6. LOW UPKEEP . . . For maintenance savings every day. diately, without obligation. 


E KANSAS CITY, MO. 
; Birmingham, Ala. — Richmond, Calif. Write Today to Office Nearest You 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


. BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7312 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
912A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 12A, Richmond, California 


Olt EQUIPMENT STEEL BUILDINGS 
FARM EQUIPMENT — CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS... 


Te Make Sodium Chlorate 
Construction was to start im- 
mediately on a new Oldbury Electro 
Chemical Co. plant near Columbus, 
Miss., for the manufacture of sodiun 
chlorate used in herbicides and defoli- 
ants. The new plant's location on 
the Tombigbee river gives convenient 
access to Louisiana salt deposits used 
as a raw material in sodium chlorate 
production. 
It is expected that production 
from the new plant will begin to 
reach the market late in 1953. Main 
office of the Oldbury Electro-Chem- 
ical Co. is at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
where the firm manufactures other 
products. The sales department is 
located in New York City. 


New Firm in Texas 

J. H. Hinkle, Jr.; Dr. Louis E. 
Buck; and E. S. Smith have been 
named president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, of 
the Tex-Ide Chemical Corp., San 
Marcos, Texas. The new firm, capital- 
ized at a million dollars, recently pur- 
chased two San Marcos companies: 
Great State Chemical Co. and the 
San-Tex Chemical Co. 

Expansion of the fertilizer and in- 
secticide business of the Great State 
Chemical Co. as well as the marketing 
of larvacides and household prepara- 
tions is on the agenda for the new 
company, according to Mr. Hinkle. 


Cotton Insect Conf. Held 
The annual cotton insect con- 
trol conference, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, 
Inc., was being held in Memphis, 
Tenn. December 10 and 11. Head- 
quarters for the meeting were to be 
the Peabody Hotel. All insect pests 
attacking cotton were to be discussed, 
with special emphasis on the pink boll- 


worm, according to Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council. 


* 
Made Ethyl Vice-President 


MALCOLM P. MURDOCK 


Malcolm P. Murdock has been 
elected a vice-president and director 
of Ethyl Corporation, president E. L. 
Shea has announced. The promotions 
of Julian J. Frey, from sales manager, 
operations, to assistant vice-president 
and of Harold R. Berg, from Southern 
regional manager, to general manager 
of antiknock sales were also an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Murdock assumes the re- 
sponsibilities for the company’s sales 
activities as the successor to Sanford 
M. Wagner, who will retire as vice 
president and director in February. 
Upon retirement, Mr. Wagner will 
continue to serve the company in a 
consulting capacity. 

+ 
Ss. C. Fertilizer Conference 

A one day fertilizer confer- 
ence will be held at the Wade-Hamp- 
ton Hotel, Columbia, S. C., Thursday, 
January 15, according to Dr. Bruce 
D. Cloaninger, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S. C. 

All fertilizer dealers, salesmen 
and manufacturers in the state have 
been invited. 


Ohio Pest Institute Held 

The sixth annual Ohio Pesti- 
cide Institute was being held at the 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, as this issue was being printed, 
December 9 & 10. According to in- 
formation issued in advance, the pro- 
gram was to cover soil conditioners in 
a panel discussion; fungicide reports 
and recommendations; insecticides for 
commercial crops; chemicals and 
methods now recommended for weed 
and brush control and a number of 
question-and-answer periods. 

The dinner meeting was sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening with H. E. 
Bruner, president of the group, as 
toastmaster. A skit, “A Day with a 
Pesticide Dealer” was to feature the 
following cast: Dal Haubrich, Ted 
Dettling, P. C. Pratt, H. C. Brenne- 
man, B. L. Weston and Syd Dryfoos. 

A soil conditioner discussion 
with W. P. Martin as leader, was to 
present a panel consisting of E. K. 
Alban, D. C. Kiplinger, J. L. Haynes 
and G. S. Taylor; another on fungi- 
cides, was to have H. C. Young as 
leader, with Frank Winter, B. F. 
Janson, J. D. Wilson and J. Forth- 
ofer on the panel. 

The insecticide panel was to 
be led by M. G. Farleman, with T. H. 
Parks, C. R. Cutright, Roy Rings, 
J. P. Sleesman, R. B. Neiswander, 
C. R. Weaver and Claude Nets- 
wander participating. 

Mr. Bruner was to lead a dis- 
cussion on chemicals and methods for 
weed and brush control. This panel 
was to comprise E. K. Alban, R. R. 
Davis, G. Hill, George Watters, Ar- 
thur Doust and E. D. Witman. 


Pest Conf. for N. Carolina 
A two-day pesticide confer- 
ence is scheduled to be held at Raleigh, 
N. C. January 22 and 23, according 
to Clyde F. Smith, head, department 
of entomology, N. Carolina State 
College. ‘ 
The need for insecticides in 
N. Carolina will be stressed at this 
year's meeting, Dr. Smith said. Speak- 
ers from the State College and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
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Quarantine, Washington, D. C. are 
expected to be on hand to discuss 
mammalian toxicity of several of the 
new organic insecticides. Further in- 
formation on registration at the state 
and federal level will also be given 
at the meeting. 

This meeting will be the fifth 
annual conference; the first having 
been held in 1949. The purpose of 
the school, according to Dr. Smith, 
is to discuss the recommendations and 
current research in North Carolina 
dealing with insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides and rodenticides. 

7 
Southern Weed Conference 

Although not all details are 
complete regarding the program of 
the Southern Weed Conference to be 
held February 11-13 at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, Dr. S. J. P. Chil- 
ton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, states that the meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the conven- 
tion of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers. 

The two group's activities 
overlap the first day, February 11, the 
afternoon of which will be devoted 


to committee reports. The following 
two days will include complete pro- 
grams of papers describing weed con- 
trol experiments conducted during the 
past season and other aspects of the 
problem. 


> 
Gates to New V-C Job 

Alfred P. Gates has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager, Fer- 
tilizer Division, of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation, it has been an- 
nounced by C. Cecil Arledge, vice- 
president of the firm. 

Mr. Gates is a graduate of the 
University of Richmond and received 
his Masters Degree from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration ‘n 
1950. 

8 
New Armour Mine in Fila. 

Construction of a new phos- 
phate mine near Bartow, Fla. was to 
begin this month for Armour Fertili- 
zer Works, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by John E. Sanford, At- 
lanta, Ga., president of Armour Ferti- 
lizer Works. 


The mining project will in- 
clude a complete plant with washing 
flotation, drying, grinding, storage and 
shipping facilities. The rock will be 
used in the Armour triple super- 
phosphate factory at Bartow and :ts 
other manufacturing units through- 
out the country. 

* 
N. Central Weed Meeting 

The joint meeting of the North 
Central Weed Control Conference 
and the Western Canadian Weed 
Control Conference was under way 
at Winnipeg, Canada, December 9- 
11. The three-day program comprised 
sessions on brush control, horticul- 
ture, regulatory work, and a panei 
on the status of new herbicides. 

Officers of the NC.W.C.C 
are K. P. Buchholtz, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, president; Chas. J 
Gilbert, Brookings, S. Dakota, vice- 
president; and Oliver C. Lee, Pur- 
due Univ., Lafayette, Indiana, secre- 
tary - treasurer. The Western Can- 
adian officers are: H. E. Wood, Win- 
nipeg, president; P. J. Olson, U. of 
Manitoba, vice-chairman; H. A. 
Craig, Winnipeg, secretary; and H. }. 
Matner, Winnipeg, treasurer. 

* 
La. Insect Group te Meet 

The 1953 Louisiana Insect 
Control Conference will be held in 
Shreveport, La., January 15 and 16, 
according to an announcement by Kir- 
by L. Cockerham, extension entomol- 
ogist, L.S.U., Baton Rouge, La. 

. 


Midwest Group Re-elects 

The Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee has re-elected 
as its president for 1953, J. D. Stew- 
art, Jr., executive vice-president, 
Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky. 
The Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee was formed in 1939 and 
is dedicated to the education and ad- 
vancement of agriculture in that area. 

e 

Correction 

Dates of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association Spring 
Meeting, scheduled to be held at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, will be 
March 11-13, instead of April 11-13, 
as indicated in our November issue. 


Calif. Meeting in Feb. 

The annual conference of the 
California Mosquito Control Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be held at the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, Sacramento, Calif., Feb- 
ruary 10-13, according to G. Edwin 
Washburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
group. Mr. Washburn is manager of 
the Turlock Mosquito Abatement 
District, Turlock, Calif. 

+ 
New IMC Ore Process 

Development of a new ore 
beneficiation process applicable to 
potash and phosphate was announced 
in Carlsbad, N. M., last month by 
Louis Ware, president of Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
The new process of refining ore, 
which uses neither re-agents nor 
water, has been named the LeBaron- 
Lawver Process. It was developed 
under the direction of Dr. Paul D. 
V. Manning, International's vice 
president in charge of research, and 
Dr. I. M. LeBaron, director of Inter- 
national’s research laboratories. Also 
associated in the project was James 
E. Lawver and others in research. 


o 
So. Safety Meeting Coming 

The 14th annual Southern 
Safety Conference and Exposition 
will be held at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., March 1-3, it 
has been announced by W. L. Groth, 
Richmond, Va. The meeting program 
will include a symposium on fertilizer 
safety, it has been learned. 

* 
Korea Vet Returns to G. C. 

Captain A. P. Connelley has 
rejoined General Chemical Corpora- 
tion after a tour of duty with the 
U. S. Air Force in Korea. The cap- 
tain completed 35 combat missions in 
Korea, flying B-29's. 

This was his second experience 
in war, having served in the Pacific 
area during World War II, flying 
numerous missions in B-29's at that 
time. 

His headquarters will now be 
in Atlanta, Ga., the company having 
transferred him from Greenville, 
Mississippi where he was located be- 
fore returning to war duty two years 
ago. 
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Northeastern Weed Conf. Set for January 


ROGRAM plans for the seventh 

annual Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference are complete with 
the meeting scheduled to be held 
January 7-9 at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. Chemical control of 
all types of unwanted plants is due 
for discussion at the three-day con- 
vention. 

Dr. C. E. Minarik, Camp 
Detrick, Md., president of the Con- 
ference, will be chairman of the open- 
ing session on Wednesday morning. 
This meeting will include a report on 
the group's publication, Weeds, by 
Dr. R. D. Sweet, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; a talk by R. L. Lovvorn, 
head, Division of Weed Investiga- 
tions, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md.; a dis- 
cussion on spraying equipment by 
Earl D. Anderson, secretary, Nation- 
al Sprayer & Duster Association, Chi- 
cago; “Control of Aquatic Weeds,” 
by R. B. Balcom, chief agronomist, 
Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
and a paper, “Effect of Herbicides on 
the Nitrate Contents of Plants” by 
Stanford N. Fertig, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The afternoon program will be 
under the chairmanship of R. H. 
Beatty, American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., vice-president of the 
Conference. Presentation of a series 
of technical papers is scheduled for 
the early part of the afternoon session, 
with panel discussion set for the final 
portion of the afternoon. This sym- 
posium will discuss methodology in 
evaluating herbicides, with the fol- 
lowing men participating: J. W 
Brown, Camp Detrick, Md., “Screen- 
ing, Plant Applications’; W. C. 
Shaw, US.D.A., “Screening, Soil 
Applications”; and W. R. Mullison, 
Dow Chemical Co., “Measurement of 
Volatility.” 

Three concurrent sessions are 
set for Thursday morning, all begin- 
ning at 9 a.m. The first, Horticultural 
Crops, will have as chairman, S. B 
LeCompte, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; the second, Agron 
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omic Crops, Turf, T. W. Odland, 
University of Rhode Island; and third; 
control of woody plants, special prob- 
lems, W. C. Bramble, Pennsylvania 
State College, chairman. 


A luncheon and business meet- 
ing will be held Thursday noon in 
the New Yorker's Grand ballroom. 


Thursday afternoon sessions 
will see a continuation of the morn- 
ing’s three sessions, with the follow- 
ing persons as chairmen of the groups: 
E. M. Rahn, University of Delaware; 
R. E. Engel, Rutgers University; 
and W. C. Bramble. An extra ses- 
sion, on public health, will also be held 
Thursday afternoon. Chairman will 
be S. W. Gilcreas, New York City 
Dept. of Health. 

Standford N. Fertig, Cornell 
University, will be chairman of the 
Friday morning session which will 
hear a report of the coordinating com 
mittee in open meeting. Summaries 
of work will be presented as follows, 
according to the advance program: 
“Brambles, Pomology, Blueberries and 
Cranberries” by A. J. Tafuro; “Field 
and Sweet Corn,” C. A. Veatch: 
“Seedling and Established Legumes 
and Permanent Pastures” by R. A. 
Peters; “Strawberries” by E. R. 
Marshall; “Woody Plants,, by F. A. 
Ashhaugh; “Turf” by R. E. Engel: 
“Vegetables,” E. M. Rahn: “Pota- 
toes,” C. Cunningham; “Perennial 
Weed and Grass Control,” Lawrence 
Southwick; “Public Health,” A. H. 
Fletcher; “Woody Plant Control 
Chart,” H. C. Ferguson; “Toxicity 
and Hazards with Herbicides,” S. N. 
Fertig; “Small Grains and Small 
Grains Underseeded to Legumes,” 
J. E. Baylor; “Tree Nurseries, Orna- 
mentals and Horticulture,” A. M. S. 
Pridham; and “Classification and 
Nomenclature of Herbicides including 
new Herbicides and Preliminary Sum- 
mary of Performance,” A. G. Nor- 
man. 

Officers of the N.EW.C.C., 
in addition to president Minarik, are 
R. H. Beatty, American Chemical 


Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., vice-president 
and W. C, Jacob, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., secretary-treasurer. 
Chairman of the program committee 
is R. J. Aldrich, U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture. 

2 


Ill. Spray School in Jan. 

The fifth Illinois Custom Spray 
Operators’ Training School is all set 
to be held January 15 © 16 in the 
Illini Union building at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, according to H. B. 
Petty, in charge of arrangements. Mr. 
Petty, entomologist with the Illinois 
Natural History Survey, states that 
among topics slated for special em- 
phasis at the two-day school are liquid 
fertilizers, crop defoliants, brush con- 
trol, control of weeds in corn, soy- 
bean and other fields and insect pests 
affecting livestock and crops in the 
State. 

In addition to custom opera- 
tors, the school is open to dealers in 
spray equipment and supplies, sales- 
men, manufacturers and others inter- 
ested in agricultural chemicals, it has 
been announced. 

Previous schools of this type 
held at Urbana have attracted from 
200 to 300 sprayers and other inter- 
ested persons. 

a 


“FTE” Announced in N. Y. 
A press conference on FTE 
(fritted trace elements) was to be 
held at the St. Regis Hotel, New 
York, December 9, to announce the 
manufacture of the material. It is to 
be marketed by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. and the Ferro 
Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio. 
FTE is said to contain mineral 
trace elements including manganese, 
iron, zinc, copper, boron and molyb- 
denum and its makers state that un- 
like the other forms of commercial 
trace elements, FTE remains in the 
soil for the full growing season and 
will not leach out, react with the soil 
and become unavailable to plants. 
The fused compound is expect- 
ed to be used by the fertilizer manu- 
facturing trade and can also be ap- 


plied separately. ’ 
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ooks and other Aids... 


Handbook of Agricultural Pest 
Control 


by S. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


190 pages, 3.25 in U.S.A. 


A practical handbook for the custom spray operator, the 
pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chem- 
ical salesman and field worker. This handbook covers the 
agricultural chemicals (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
plant hormones and nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc.), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters 
on fumigation, spray machines, toxicology, dusts and 
dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. 


- 
/ 


The book is pocket sized (5 x 742 x % inches), bound 
with a flexible leatheroid cover, for convenient, practical 
use. It includes more than 100 tables for practical every- 
day use. Conversion formulas and examples illustrate ap- 


plication to specific uses. 


Insect Control by Chemicals 


by A. W. A. Brown 
817 pages, price $12.50 


817 pages. This text traces the relation between mole- 
cular structure and toxicity; classifies the insecticides and 
gives their chemical, physical properties; discusses the 
hazards to avoid in formulation, mixing and use of com- 
illustrates modern application equipment, 
sprayers, blowers, etc; 


pounds; and 


including nozzles; 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. 


[] Handbook of Agricultural Pest Control—$3.25 in 
U. S. A., $3.75 elsewhere 
[] Insect Control by Chemicals—$12.50 
[] The Chemistry and Action of Insecticides—$7.00 
[] Destructive and Useful Insects—$10.00 
(Add 3% sales tax in New York City) 


Name 
Street 


City, Zone, and State 


The Chemistry and Action of 
Insecticides 


by H. E. Shepard 
504 pages, price $7.00 


This new book gives a vast wealth of information on 
insecticides—their chemical, physical, and toxicological 
aspects. Helps the chemist determine their important ap- 
plications and their effects upon insects. Gives history, 
commercial importance, major uses. 


Covers these chemical groups: Arsenical Compounds; 
Fluorine Compounds, Sulphur Compounds; Copper Com- 
pounds; Inorganic Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petrol- 
eum, Soaps, Creosotes; Synthetic Organic Insecticides. . 


Destructive and Useful Insects 
Their Habits and Control 


by C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 
1071 pages, price $10.00 


This authoritative guidebook covers hundreds of both 
useful and destructive insects—treating the inner and 
outer structure and form of general species—explaining 
their eating and breeding patterns, and life cycles—telling 
you how to recognize them in any stage of development. 


Here are descriptions of more than 500 types of insect 
pests of the U. S. and Southern Canada. The insects are 
grouped in accordance with the crops, animals, or prod- 
ucts they attack. For each insect you are given recog- 
nition marks and types of injury it does to man—enabling 
you to determine exactly what insect is damaging your 
crop, and supplying you with the most effective means of 
dealing with it. 
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Order direct from 
Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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OME of the causes of damage 
from spraying dusting of 2,4-D 
and a discussion of steps that 
can be taken to eliminate or at least 
minimize such damage were discussed 
in a panel at the 4th annual Aerial 
Dusting and Spraying Conference 
held at Yakima, Washington, October 
20 and 21, sponsored by the State 
College of Washington and the 
Washington State Aeronautics Com- 
mission. Participating in the discussion 
were the following: Wm. Friedrich, 
Washington State Aviation Assn.; 
Don Larson, President Washington 
State Aviation Assn.; Auburn Norris, 
State Weed Supervisor; J. E. Me- 
Cauley, Supervisor Washington 
State Regulatory Division, State De 
partment of Agriculture; Lowell Ras- 
mussen, Washington State College: 
Henry Wolfe, Extension Weed 
Specialist, Washington State College. 
As general background to the 
discussion it was pointed out that 
while 2,4-D has been increasing in 
use, and has been generally accepted 
as the only economical answer to the 
weed control problem today, damage 
complaints are increasing, and strong 
controversy exists among growers of 
susceptible crops, especially grape 
growers, pea growers, etc. Unless 
education in proper use of 2,4-D can 
succeed in reducing the number of 
damage complaints, it is feared that 
there will be increasing demand for 
laws restricting its use 
Introducing the discussion, 
Lowell Rasmussen, associate agrono- 
mist of Washington State College act- 
ing as moderator, described 2,4-D as 
a very potent chemical which has been 
of tremendous aid to agriculture. He 
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2,4-D Damage; its causes and 
prevention among topics at 


warned however that damage is reach- 
ing large proportions and aerial appli- 
cators must face the situation and do 
something effective about it, or face 
the possibility of legislation or regula- 
tion which will greatly restrict its 
use. He listed the following as major 
causes of damage: (1) Vapor from 
volatile forms (ester) drifting to near- 
by fields, (2) physical drift of spray 
or dust, (3) direct application to 
sensitive plants by mistake, (4) care- 
less storage and handling, (5) care- 
less disposal of empty containers, (6) 
multiple use of sprayers and dusters 
without thorough cleaning, (7) clean- 
ing equipment in irrigation water that 
carries chemical to sensitive plants in 
other fields. 

J. E. McCauley, supervisor of 
the Washington State Regulatory Di- 
vision, indicated a doubt that aerial 
applicators should correctly be credit 
ed with the degree of responsibility 
which is often charged to them. In 
hearings on damage complaints he has 
found that often complainants seem 
predisposed to accept the idea that 
planes are to blame. Often on check- 
ing it was found that neighbors had 
been using 2,4-D. “We can't place 
the blame,” he said, “as long as indi- 
viduals use 2,4-D locally.” 

Don Larson of Yakima, aerial 
applicator and president of the Wash- 
ington State Aviation Association, 
listed the following 10 measures which 
he recommended should be taken to 
minimize future damage: 

1. Eliminate the highly-volatile forms 
of 2,4-D (ester): it vaporizes, the 
wind carries it, and it rolls down 
a hill like a ball. 


2. Restrict certain areas, where, if 


ww 


a 


Washington State Spray Conference 


x 


.o 


necessary, only ground rigs with a 
canvas apron on the rear to pre- 
vent drift may be used. 

Eliminate the small package sales 
of 2,4-D. “We're getting bit be- 
cause the backyard farmers are 
using it—we get the blame for 
their errors. Or—at least absolute 
supervised use. This would elimi- 
nate half our headaches.” 


. Eliminate 2,4-D dust use. 


.Constant and careful inspection 


of equipment, to prevent leaks of 
chemicals. 

“Learn to say ‘no’.”” Refuse to do 
a job that looks dangerous. “I 
refuse to fly from two to three 
thousand acres a year that are 


too close to orchards.” 


7. Maintain 80-100 micron particle- 


size droplets of spray. Sea fog is 
about 3 microns, clouds near 25, 
mist about 80-100 (1600 droplets 
per sq. inch). Pressure of spray 
has most to do with droplet size. 
High pressure sprayers must be 
eliminated, with 30 to 50 pounds 
pressure best. 


. Be constantly alert to susceptible 


crops: Ask the farmer if there 
are sensitive crops nearby. They 
won't always be correct. A farm- 
er whose property was sprayed 
claimed no sensitive crops were 
near, but when a complaint was 
investigated later, alfalfa, clover, 
and peas were found planted in 
the wheat (couldn't be seen from 
the air) on the four sides of the 
field. Also check wind velocity, 
temperature and terrain 


. Enforce the labeling of herbicides 


and their containers: be sure there 
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FORMULATORS! 
ORTHO Lindane* 


does all these jobs— so well! 


| { | | = 


vaporizing equipment = = —S—_household pest control 
"> ean ood ‘% 


. J 


human parasite control ; livestock pest control 


-—and gives you all these extras: 


— minimum pure gamma isomer 100%. ORTHO Lindane assures 
you of true Lindane quality actually higher than minimum 
Government requirements for pure Lindane. 


GUARANTEED GAMMA 


EASY FORMULATIONS 


—easily handled—easily formulated as a spray or dust. ORTHO 
Lindane particles are dry, free-flowing. Easily ground to micro-size. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
; 
STABILITY —chemically stable. 
! 
| 
! 
l 
! 
| 
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—made exclusively by the original manufacturers of Lindane 


MANUFACTURING | - 
in the U.S.A. 


“KNOW-HOW” 


*ORTHO Lindane, a real profit-maker, is a truly amazing insecticide 
offering high potency, rapid action, and residual control. Kills more than 200 
varieties of insects by contact, vapor action, and stomach poison. 


. ©0. us. PAT. OFF. OnTHO 


always — you profit with ORTHO 


For complete information, "Story of Lindane,” write: 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Portland, Ore Caldwell, Idaho Shreveport, La. 

Sacramento, Calif Maryland Heights, Mo. Fennville, Mich. 

San Jose, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla Elizabeth, N.J. 

Fresno, Calif Orlando, Fla Medina, N.Y. 

Whittier, Calif Goldsboro, N.C.  «SCIEMTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


Home Office: Richmond, Calif. * 25 Additional Branch Offices 
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are instructions for use on contain 
ers and enforce them by law 

Immediate education about use of 
2,4-D, and restrict amateurs from 


10, 


using it. Restrict its use in the 
backyard 

“And we must do our best 
to keep our equipment in shape, and 
to keep from flying over sensitive 
fields. Even though we are empty and 
know we can do no damage, it’s bad 
public relations: the folks see us and 
they don’t like it.” 

William Friedrich, of Wenat- 
chee, another plane operator and a 
past president of WSAA, indicated 
agreement with the thesis that aerial 
applicators are often mistakenly given 
the blame for 2.4-D damage. “It 1s 
obvious,” he observed, “that people 
don’t understand 2,4-D or know how 
to use it. In the three counties where 
we operate, people, though they may 
use it themselves tend to blame the 
planes for damage. When we fly we 
make a lot of nois:; people see us 
and remember us--and if there's 
damage in the area, be it two weeks 
or two months after the job, we get 
the blame . Most of them are 
honest enough about it, but when we 
check, we often find that they have 
heen using 2,4-D themselves, if even 
just a bit in fence rows in the barn- 
yard, and they never considered that 
they could be to blame. 

“We need an extensive public 
relations program——it won't cure our 
troubles, but it will help when the 
vote comes up to regulate the use 
of 2,4-D. We must intitiate any pro 
gram to clear up ihe problem.” 

In summarizing the panel, Mr. 
Rasmussen emphasized that the ester 
form. of 2,4-D, though the most 
dangerous, isn’t the only dangerous 
one. “They all drift, if they don’t all 
volatilize,” he reminded. “And why 
push sales of the ester form in small 
packages?” he asked, pointing to the 
industry's pushing sales to the home 
gardener. “The amine forms are not 
quite as magical, but it’s better to have 
some control without damage, than a 
lot of control with a lot of damage.” 

He said there is no reason to 
use more than 30 pounds pressure on 
nozzles on ground rigs, that an or- 
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chard sprayer with 300 pounds can 
do a lot of damage. He warned that 
many 2,4-D users don’t seem to con- 
sider wind, and told of seeing high- 
way workers spraying weeds along the 
roadside with 2.4-D in a 25-mile-an 
hour wind, which carried the spray 
a great distance. Both pressure and 
volume of chemical per acre affect 
droplet size. We may need to use 
larger volume in air spraying, though 
it would cost a bit more 


AGRONOMISTS 


(Continued from Page 53) 


as the first annual weed in cultivated 
areas about April 15. Undisturbed, 
it will produce an abundance of 
seed by August 15 on a plant about 
feet tall : 

In years when spring oat seed- 
ing is delayed until after April 1. 
giant foxtail may outgrow the oats 
at. make harvest impossible. In crops 
such as corn and soybeans, if cultiva- 
timely, it may not be 
third 


tions are 
troublesome until after the 
cultivation at which time it can 
germinate and produce abundant 
seed before frost. If rains interrupt 
cultivation, giant foxtail becomes 
firmly established and yield reductions 
are severe 

Although clipping will reduce 
the amount of seed formed, it will 
not prevent seed formation. Weed 
chemicals offer limited possibilities for 
control. 

TCA has proved effective in 
controlling giant foxtail when the 
plants are small. Ten pounds per acre 
are enough in establishing alfalfa and 
fence rows, it was pointed out. CMU 
and Cloro—IPC offer some possibili- 
ty as pre-emergence herbicides. 

H. D. Woofter, Chemical 
Crops Biological Laboratories, dis- 
cussed some of the factors affecting 
retention of 2,4-D sprays by winter 
He said that in field studies, 
1951, spray applications 


wheat 
started in 
were made at nine stages of develop 
ment between the fourth leaf stage 
and post-fertilization at three volume 
rates. A water-soluble dye was ‘in- 
corporated into the spray solutions 
and used as a basis for determining 


the amount of retention. The amount 
of — dye after 
ing was determined by a photoelectric 
colorimeter. Stage of development had 
a marked effect on the percent of 
retention with late stages showing 


recovered wash- 


more than twice as much retention 


of spray materials as early ones. 


However, the effect of 
spray was not very great at the rates 


volume of 


used, especially at the late stages of 
development. These studies are being 
continued, using six different wheat 
varieties and six different formula- 
tions of 2,4-D, Mr. Woofter re- 
ported. 


INSECT REPORT 


(Continued from Page 61) 


for weevils. Counts made showed an 
average of 1,295 live boll weevils per 
acre as compared to 1,367 live wee- 
vils found in fall examinations in 
1951 and 4,586 in 1950. The average 
number of live weevils found per acre 
of ground trash in the fall examina- 
tions during the past 16 years in 


those years a greater number of wee- 
vils was found than in 1952 with only 
1937, 1938, 1940 and 1947 having 
a smaller number. Temperatures were 
considerably below normal in October 
and all cotton in Madison Parish 
had been killed before the end of the 
month 
Cooperative surveys of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Mexican Department of Agriculture 
and the Mexican National Blackfly 
found the 


serious pest of 


Committee have 
citrus blackfly, a 
citrus not known to be in the United 


again 


States, in Matamoras, Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. This citrus pest was pre- 
viously found in Matamoros in Janu- 
ary, 1950, but was eradicated by the 
prompt application of oil sprays. As 
of November 14, 1952 the present 
finds consist of 92 infestations on 50 
city blocks. Only three of these in- 
festations were classified as heavy 
while the remainder ranged from light 
to medium. Survey continues and 
spraying procedures are underway to 


eradicate these infestations 
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For potato growers, control of wireworms is a 

€ bs LO Le DA N bE must. Without control, the alternative can well 
; be extensive damage to the crop. Chlordane 

treatment of the soil at planting time effectively 


P VO fe crs . controls wireworm infestations during the entire 


growing season. Chlordane-treated soil yields 
potatoes which are healthy and hardy, free 


P 0 ld A 0 es ‘ from wireworm damage. Chlordane is approved 


by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, and state 


a 4 a 1 nSt : agencies for treatment of soil in which pota- 


toes are grown. Sensitive chemical analyses 
and bio-assay tests have proved that there is no 


wire wo V'71S : harmful residue or off-flavor in potatoes grown 


in Chlordane-treated soil. Use Chlordane in 
your formulations to insure potato crops free 
from wireworm damage. 


VELSICOL ZS CORPORATION 


* cou 330 E. GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EXPORT DIVISION: 100 E. 42nd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. ’ REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Many Phases of Manufacture 


Discussed at Meeting of 


California Fertilizer Assn. 


HE California Fertilizer As- 
sociation held its twenty-ninth 
annual convention at The Des 
ert Inn, Palm Springs, Calif., Nov 
10-12. A record-breaking attendance 
of 400 came from all over the West 
and from Canada, Chicago, New 
York, and Washington. Officers re- 
elected to serve during the coming 
year were S. B. Tatem, Swift & Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, president; B. H. 
Jones, Sunland Industries, Inc., Fres- 
no, vice-president; Jack Baker, Ban- 
dini Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles, 
secretary; William E. Snyder, Wil- 
bur-Ellis Co., Los Angeles, treasurer: 
and Sidney H. Bierly, Los Angeles, 
executive secretary & manager. 
James M. Quinn, California 
Sun Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles, was 
reelected to another three-year term 
on the CFA board of directors. Two 
new directors elected to serve three- 
year terms are Howard G. Conley, 
Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley: and 
Howard H. Hawkins, Golden State 


In the Photos 
Top row (L to R): Four charter mem- 

bers of CFA, who helped found the associa- 
tion in 1923. George P. Bloxham, Pacific 
Guano Co., Los Angeles; Weller Noble, (also 
former chairman of the board, National Fer- 
tilizer Association) Pacific Guano Co., Berke- 
ley Calif.; Sidney Herzberg, Ontario Fertilizer 
Works, Ontario, Calif.; and T. Walter Houser, 
Southern California Fertilizer Co., Los An- 
geles, 
Middle photo: CFA board of directors: 

Jack Baker, Bandini Fertilizer Co., Los An- 
geles; Howard G. Conley, Pacific Guano Co., 
Berkeley; ‘James M. Quinn, California Sun 
Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles; CFA president 
8S. B. Tatem, Swift & Co., Los Angeles ; Lowell 
W. Berry, Best Fertilizers Co.. Oakland, 
Calif.; William E. Snyder, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
Los Angeles; and William E. Simas, The 
Triangle Co., Salinas. (Absent when picture 
was taken, were B. H. Jones, Sunland In- 
dustries, Fresno; Howard H. Hawkins, Golden 
State Plant Food Co., Glendora; Howard 
Houston, Mid-State Chemical Supply Co., Lind- 
and Manager Sidney H. Bierly, Los 


photo: Members of CFA Soil 
Improvement Committee, clockwise: F. Haven 
Leavitt, Shell Chemical Corp., San Francisco ; 
George Wickstrom, American Potash Institute, 
Seattle; Dr. Wallace Macfarlane, Pacific Guano 
Co., Les Angeles; Earl R. Mog, Growers 
Fertilizer Co., Stockton; J. H. Nelson, Nelson 
Laboratories, Stockton; M. E. McCollam, 
American Potash Institute. San Jose; an 
Earle J. Shaw, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
Los Angeles. 
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Plant Food Company, Glendora. Re 
tiring from the board of directors 
were Ralph J. Crum, Pacific Guano 
Co., Berkeley; and Charles Monoogi- 


an, Downey Fertilizer Co., Downey. 


Dean Laurence Lockley of the 
School of Commerce, University of 
Southern California, in the principal 


address, credited the system of free 
enterprise with having provided 
Americans with the highest standard 
of living in the history of the world. 
He pointed out that in recent years 
the Federal government has assumed 
a planning role which is sapping the 
foundations of our economic order. 
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CHEMICALS 


DDT, Technical 
(Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane) 


Properties: Specifically 1, 1, 1-trichloro- 
2, 2.-bis (p-chlorophenyl) ethane. Ap- 
pearance: white to cream-colored crys- 
tals. Setting point: 89°C. (minimum). 


Uses: Must be formulated into wet- 
table powders, solutions, emulsions, 
dusts, or aerosols for the control of 
insects affecting public health, @gricul- 
ture, and industry. 

Standard Containers: 6 ply bags, 50 


Ibs. net, 51 Ibs. gross; Leverpak drums, 
200 Ibs. net, 212 lbs. gross. 


Freight Classification: Agricultural 
Insecticide. 


M“ ave supply you with DDT, BHC and other basic 


chemicals* for agricultural use? 


Wyandotte’s 62-year reputation, vast resources and 
experience in the agricultural field assure you of a depend- 


able source of supply and capable technical service. 


Contact our nearest district office, or write: Agricultural 
Chemicals Department, Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 


tion, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in Principal Cities. 


CHEMICALS 


Benzene Hexachloride 

(1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6-hexachlorocyclohexane) 
Properties: A complex mixture of 
isomers having the empirical formula 
C,H,Cl,. Appearance: white to light- 
brown crystals. Gamma isomer con- 
tent, % by weight: 14 (average). 
Uses: Effective in the control of a num- 
ber of agricultural insects such as 
aphids, cotton insects, and soil insects. 
Widely used in the control of migratory 
locusts and as an insecticide for the 
control of insects affecting man and 
animals. 

Standard Containers: Leverpak 
drums, 200 Ibs. net, 215 Ibs. gross. 
Freight Classification: Technical Ben- 
zene Hexachloride (Hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane). 


CHEMICALS 


*Wetting agents * Emulsifiers * Soil Conditioners 
Solvents * Fumigants + High Gamma BHC 
Chlorine and Benzene. 
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In order to save that which remains, 
be asserted that three conditions 
must be met. First, we must be able 
to enter or leave any lawful busi- 
ness in accordance with our own ap- 
praisal of the advantages of doing 
so. Second, competition shall be the 
regulator of business. Third, we must 
rely on free prices to determine the 
kinds and amounts of goods and serv- 
ices we produce and consume. While 
agreeing that adequate policing must 
be maintained in the public interest, 
he declared that we have reached a 
point where there is too much govern 
ment interference with business 


An outline of the water de- 
velopment plan for California was 
presented by T. R. Simpson, profes 
sor of irrigation engineering, Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley. Most 
of California’s surplus waters, both 
surface and underground, are in the 
northern half of the state, he point 
ed out, and expressed hope that 100,- 
000 acre feet of water will be diverted 
annually to 50,000 acres of new land 
from the Folsom Reservoir during the 
next ten years. Critical areas of 
underground water depletion include 
the west side of the San Joaquin 
Valley, where he said current pump- 
ing volume will likely exhaust water 
storage in the next ten years. The 
Dinuba-McFarland and the Arvin 
Edison areas are being severely de- 
pleted also. Pine Flat and Isabella 
Dams should provide better regulated 
water supply for irrigation, and bring 
new land under irrigation. The south 
coastal area, from Ventura to San 
Diego county, inclusive, consisting of 
almost 11,000 square miles, has ac- 
cess to water imported from the 
Colorado River, Owens Valley and 
Mono Basin to the extent of about 
$00.00 acre feet annually, it was re- 
ported. This has helped to hold 
ground water overdrafts to a mini- 
mum. The State has begun the for- 
mulation of plans of the Oroville 
Dam _ on the Feather River and of a 
conduit to convey surplus water to 
Southern California. 

Others appearing on the pro- 
gram included Z. H. Beers, executive 
secretary of the Middlewest Soil 
Improvement Committee, Chicago, 
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who outlined the close relationship 
existing there between the fertilizer 
industry, the Universities of thirteen 
states, and the farmers of that area 

Dr. Russell Coleman, Presi- 
dent of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on the subject. “Where is all the 
Fertilizer Going?” and Paul _ T. 
Truitt, President of the American 
Plant Food Council, Inc., also of 
Washington, outlined the new U.S 
D.A.—Land Grant College  Ferti- 
lizer Use Program. Warren T. Scho- 
onover, Soils Specialist, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Berkeley, followed 
Mr. Truitt with California’s place 
in the program 

Weller Noble, president, Paci 
fic Guano Company, Berkeley, told 
of the fertilizer materials supply 
situation, and projected the picture 
through the year to come He com- 
pared the volume of fertilizers used 
in California in 1940 and 1951 
(216,735 tons and 731,400 tons, re- 
spectively). The increase was 514,- 
665 tons, or 2377, which the efforts 
of the growing fertilizer industry 
made possible. Indications are that 
the principal materials will be in 
somewhat better supply than during 
the past year, with the exception of 
treble superphosphate, ammonium 
nitrate, and, during the first four 


ic 
= 
7¢ 


months of 1953, sulphate of am- 
monia. 

Wednesday morning was de- 
voted to the California State Bureau 
of Chemistry, which provided papers 
on the new chemical soil conditioners, 
on industrial plant accident pre- 
vention, the trend of fertilizer use 
in the west, and a report on its activi- 
ties during the past year. 

The Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Association presented 
six interesting reports on fertilizer 
experiments under way at Experi 
ment and Field Station test plots 
throughout California. Participating 
in this part of the program were Dr 
L. C. Cochran and Dr. D. G. Aldrich, 
Jr.. both of the Citrus Experiment 
Station, Riverside; Dr. B. A. Krantz, 
Southwestern Irrigation Field Station, 
Brawley; Dr. D. S. Mikkelsen; Dr 
O. A. Lorenz; and F. J. Hills of the 


Agricultural Experiment — Station, 
Davis. 

Tuesday, November 11, was 
devoted to recreation, with prizes 
awarded winners of men’s and 
women’s golf tournaments, women's 
putting, bowling and bridge. Ideal 
weather contributed to the conven 
tion’s success. Two receptions were 
given, one on Monday evening by 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., and the 
other on Wednesday evening by 
American Potash & Chemical Corp- 
oration. The Convention closed with 
the annual banquet and dinner dance. 

The time and location for the 
1953 Convention has not been an 
nounced, but will be determined by 
the Association’s board of directors 
at its next meeting. ®**® 

+ 
Groggins To Retire 

Phillip H. Groggins, chief of 
the agricultural chemicals section of 
the National Production Authority, 
indicated recently that he plans to 
retire from government service at the 
end of the year and enter the consult- 
ing field. He has been in government 
service for 26 years, most of this with 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the last war he was active in the 
War Production Board, being con 
cerned with the allocation of materials 
for agricultural insecticides and with 
the government's fertilizer distribu- 
tion program. 

- 
France Lowers Fert. Tax 

The French Gevernment re- 
cently reduced the “production” tax 
on fertilizers from 15.356 to 6.35% 
for the period September 9th to De- 
cember 31st. The reduction was made 
to apply to imports as well as to 
sales in France. It did not apply to 
soil conditioners, nor to insecticides. 

. 


Simonton Joins Chase Bag 

Bud E. Simonton has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Toledo 
factory of Chase Bag Co. Mr. Simon 
ton has had many years experience 
in the paper bag industry. He was 
formerly associated with Union Bag 
Co., and more recently served as 
superintendent of several bag plants 
for St. Regis 
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Thousands of tons 


mined daily, 
but where does it all go? 


Di. you ever have the misfortune on a steaming, sticky, sultry day to sit it 
out on a crowded parkway, bumper to bumper, waiting for traffic to clear? 


No doubt your thoughts were plenty sulphurous but probably not along the 


lines we have in mind. 


We're thinking of the mineral Sulphur and its link with the automobile. Each 


car accounts for a substantial poundage of Sulphur, some estimates put it 
at around 25 pounds for the average car. Give or take 5 pounds, it shows 
that a tremendous tonnage of Sulphur is needed each year to put cars, buses 
and trucks on the road ready to operate. And don’t forget the tire and battery 
replacements going on every day. 


Sulphur enters the automobile picture through the tires, steel sheets, plated 
and plastic fittings, glass, batter) acid and parts, copper tubing and wiring 

. . all of which call for the use of Sulphur or its compounds in connection 
with their manufacture. 


Can you wonder that Sulphur goes into industry just about as fast as the 
sulphur producers of the Gulf Coast Region can get it above ground and 
cooled preparatory to shipment? 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas * Moss Bluff, Texas 
Spindletop, Texas * Worland, Wyoming 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chem., Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, 
and B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio have formed a new company; 
Goodrich - Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
which will be jointly owned. The 
new company will have its head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh. Site for the 
plant will be at Orange, Texas. 


EASTERN AAEE 


(Continued from Page 48) 


and 1950-51 compared with domestic 
disappearance at the manufacturer's 
level during the same periods. A close 
relationship was indicated. 

J. M. Corliss, project leader, 
U.S.D.A. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Greenfield, Mass., 
described activities in the northeast 
for control of gypsy moth. (Porthet- 
ria dispar L.) Emphasizing accom: 
plishments noted during the period 
from July 1, 1951 through June 30, 
1952, Mr. Corliss reported that the 
program included a domestic and 
foreign collection of gypsy moth 
pupae involving the collection of 
over a million pupae for the proces- 
sing of sex-attractant trapping ma- 
terial. This trapping program result- 
ed in a catch of 5,397 male moths. 
Scouting activities covered 507,347 
acres while a total of 217,141 acres 
were sprayed 

Other topics discussed and 
papers presented at the afternoon 
session included a talk on causes for 
variations in rate of evaporation 
from thermal generators, by Philip J. 
Spear, American Aerovap research 
laboratory, Amherst, Mass.; summer 
control of the apple aphid, aphis 
pomi Deg., by E. H. Glass and P. J. 
Chapman, New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y.; and “Notes on the Alfalfa 
Weevil in Maryland,” by F. W. Poos 
and T. L. Bissell, U.S.D.A. Bureau 
of Plant Industry Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Beltsville, Md. 

Tuesday morning's session saw 
a continuation of paper reading, 
featuring studies of resistance of 
various insects to pesticides. Elton 
J. Hansens, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., told of the failure 
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of residual insecticides to control 
houseflies in his state; observations 
and data indicating resistance to 
parathion by European red mites 


were presented in a paper by B. F. 
Driggers and A. B. Brelsford, Rut- 
gers University; and a_ chlordane- 
resistant strain of German cockroach 
was reported by James McD. Gray- 
son, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

George S. Langford, Wallace 
C. Harding and Bankey S. Lall, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, were authors of 
a paper reporting studies on some 
of the newer insecticides for control 
of Japanese beetle; and John C. 
Schread, New Haven, Conn., told 
about control of Japanese and Asiatic 
garden beetle grubs with isodrin and 
endrin. The pests, infesting turf, were 
controlled to varying degrees with Y2, 
1 and 2 pounds per acre 

Further reports on insect re 
sistance to pesticidal chemicals were 
heard at the final session on Tueday 
afternoon when a symposium under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Fred C 
Bishopp, assistant chief, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Washington, D. C. was presented. 

In addition to Dr. Bishopp, 
three other persons had been invited 
to appear on the panel. They were 
Dr. R. W. Fay, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Savannah, Ga., who spoke 
on physical-chemical factors involved 
in the insecticide-resistance problem; 
Dr. F. H. Babers, U. S. D. A. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Beltsville, Md., who talked on 
“Chemical Control and Resistance 
to Insecticides by Agricultural Pests”; 
and Dr. C. Mary Harrison, School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
University of London, London Eng: 
land. Her topic was DDT resistance 
and its inheritance in houseflies.** 
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Underlying Problems 

ECLARING that many of the 

fundamental fields of ento- 
mology have tended to be neglected 
by aspiring scientists, Dr. R. L. Pat- 
ton, Cornell, said that the field of 


economic control of insects has at- 
tracted more entomologists than any 
other phase of the science. Conse- 
quently, the group dealing in the 
physiological and biochemical aspects 
is very small in number, which creates 
a bottleneck in carrying out funda- 
mental research in the resistance 
problem. 

Resistance in insects is not 
a new problem, he pointed out. 
Certain insect pests developed a toler- 
ance for the arsenicals years ago, he 
reminded, and this and other warn- 
ings should have been recognized and 
heeded much sooner. 

Few materials can be used 
continuously without danger of the 
involved pest becoming more and 
more resistant to the effects of the 
toxicant, he said. It is also doubtful 
that at any time an insecticide can 
be developed that is proof against the 
resistance problem. Such a product 
would be “just too good to be true,” 
he concluded. 

To round out the remainder of 
the Wednesday morning session, the 
group heard papers covering methyl 
bromide for soil treatment, by Dr 
C. E. Williamson, Farmingdale, N. 
Y.; “Systox” for bulb nematode con- 
trol, by Dr. W. A. Feder: a progress 
report on housefly control by W. J. 
Goodwin; poultry louse and mite con- 
trol by S. Moore and general livestock 
pest control, by Dr. Schwardt; chem- 
ical fruit thinning on apples, by 
Dr. M. B. Hoffman; and a paper, 
“Safety and Efficiency in Scab Con- 
trol with Certain Fungicides and In- 
secticide Combinations,” by Dr. W. 
D. Mills, Cornell. 

Dr. Mills reported that in 
limited experiments, the combination 
of several fungicides with parathion 
tended to decrease the efficiency of 
the fungicidal action in control of 
scab. However, he added, use of para- 
thion caused no injury of host plants 
in the tests made. 


Fruit Pest Control 
NDER the chairmanship of Dr. 
J. M. Hamilton, Geneva, con- 
trol of fruit diseases was discussed 
in a half-dozen papers presenting 
preliminary results with various ma 
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HANDBOOK 


of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by Stanley F. Bailey and Leslie M. Smith 


Professor of Entomology, U. of California Associate Professor of Entomology, U. of Californie 


192 Pages 


PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use by the custom 
sprayer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chemical salesman and 
field worker is now ready. This handbook covers the agricultural chemicals (in- 

secticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the coupon below for 
your copy now! 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 

Containers 

Fumigants and Fumigation 
Toxicology and Residues 

Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75 


AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full 


refund. 


Company 


ADDRESS 


Send Check with Order 


dds ne ghtinmnecthenseodesrexntes TEAR OFF AND MAIL .... 


Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 

Terms and Symbols 


) covering a copy of HANDBOOK of 
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terials. Speakers on this portion of 
the program included Dr. M. Szkol 
nik, Geneva; Dr. A. J. Braun, 
Geneva; Dr. D. H. Palmiter, Pough 
keepsie; Robert Adams, Cornell; Dr 
A. B. Burrell, Cornell, and Dr 
Hamilton. Dr. Mills presented the 
disease control recommendations for 
1933 

The second half of the after- 
noon’s session reported on results in 
fruit insect control, with six papers 
being presented. These were given by 
Drs. E. H. Glass, Geneva; E. H 
Smith, Geneva; S. F. Lienk, Geneva: 
E. F. Taschenberg, Fredonia; R. W. 
Dean, Poughkeepsie; J. E. Dewey, 
Cornell and A. A. LaPlante, Cornell 
Dr. LaPlante presented the tentative 
fruit insect control recommendations 
for 1953 

The final day's program con 
sisted of a morning and afternoon 
session in which insecticide residue 
problems on food crops were dis 
cussed and vegetable insect research 
was reviewed. Chairman of the morn- 
ing session was Dr. William F. Mai, 
Cornell 
representatives 


session 


State 


Appearing at this 
were of the 


Canners Association and research 
specialists from Cornell and Geneva 
agricultural experiment stations with 
tentative results of testing crops for 
residues 

Papers authored by the follow 
ing people were presented at this 
session: Drs. L. B. Norton, Cornell; 
G. L. Mack, Geneva; J. E. Dewey, 
Cornell; A. C. Davis, Geneva; J. C. 
Henning, Geneva; F. L. Gambrell, 
Geneva; John A. Naegele, Cornell; 
R. S. Dickey, Cornell, A. G. New- 
hall, Cornell and W. A. Rawlins, 
Cornell 

Dr. H. H. Schwardt was 
chairman of the Thursday afternoon 
dealt 
Papers presented on 


session which with vegetable 
insect research 
this program included reports by 
Drs. A. C E.R 
Hervey, Geneva; J. G. Swenson, 
Geneva: E. F. Taschenberg, Fredonia: 
H. C. Huckett, Riverhead; J. A. 
Adams, Poughkeepsie; R. W. Leiby, 
Cornell; W. T. Schroeder, Geneva: 
J. J. Natti, and Charles 


Chupp, Cornell 


Davis, Geneva; G 


Geneva; 
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The annual banquet was held 
Wednesday evening, with Dr 
Charles E. Palm, head, Department 
of Entomology, Cornell University, 
in charge. Dr. Palm reported that the 
New York State 


tracted 370 persons representing 116 


meeting had at- 


organizations, 20 states, 89 industrial 
organizations and fifteen experiment 
stations. Some 33 persons came from 
Canada. Other countries were repre 
sented as well, with representatives 
from England, Germany and Turkey 
present 

The capacity of Bibbins Hall 
auditorium was taxed to the utmost 
at the meeting, with practically every 
seat taken at each session for the 
three day period. Dates of next year’s 
Meeting were not announced. ®**¥ 


AAEE MEETS 


(Contmued from page 41) 


three concurrent 
Wednesday 
morning. In charge of this section 
are A. W. A. Brown, University of 
Western Ontario, London, Canada, 


subject of one of 
scheduled for 


Sessions 


chairman; and Carroll N. Smith, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, US.DA., Orlando, 


Florida, secretary 

Other sessions scheduled for 
9 am. included a section on fruit in- 
sects, under the chairmanship of H. 
M. Armitage, California Department 
of Agriculture, Sacramento, in 
charge A total of 
were on the agenda for presentation 


sixteen papers 
here. 

Vegetable and garden insects 
were the subjects of a dozen papers 
scheduled in the third concurrent 
session. This portion of the program 
was to be under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Roy E. Campbell, U.S.D.A., 
Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Whittier, California 
Among the papers for presentation 
here were “Effects of Soil Insecticide 
Treatments on Mite Populations and 
Damage” by E. C 
Washington 
Station, Prosser; “Evaluation of In- 
secticidal Treatments for Cucurbit 
Insect Control” by K. G. Swenson, 
G. E. R. Hervey and W. T. Schroe- 


Bureau of 


Klostermeyer, 


Irrigation Experiment 


der, New York Agricultural Exper 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y.; “Ex 
periment on Control of Corn Ear 
worm in Sweet Corn in Alabama” by 
W. G. Eden, Alabama Agricultural 
Station, Auburn, Ala 
New 
Phyllophaga in 


Experiment 
and “Efficiency of 
in the Control of 
Strawberries” by A. A 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


Insecticides 


Granovsky, 


The section on medical ento- 
mology was to be continued Wednes 
day afternoon, with Drs. Brown and 
Smith in charge. Seventeen papers 
were listed fer presentation at this 
session 

At the same time, 1:30 p.m., an- 
other section on insecticides was to 
be in session. This one, 
chairmanship of F. W. Fletcher and 
secretaryship of C. R. Weaver, Ohio 
Agricultural Station, 
Wooster, Ohio, was to include both 


under the 


Experiment 


invitational and submitted papers 
Two papers under the former cate 
gory included “Evaluation of Orch- 
ard Spray Equipment” by E. H 
Glass and S. E. Lienk, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y.; and “Fission Products 
for Insect Control,” by Charles C 
Hassett and Dale W. Jenkins, Medic- 
al Laboratories, Army Chemical Cen 
ter, Md. 

Another joint meeting of the 
A.A.E.E. and E.S.A. was set for 
Wednesday night with E. Gorton 
Linsley and H. G. Johnston as chair 
men. Two invitational addresses were 
on the agenda: “Problems of Cuticle 
Penetration,” by Dr. A. Glenn Rich 
ards, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; and “Biological and Taxon- 
omic Aspects of the Mite Control 
Problem,” by Dr. A. Earl Pritchard, 
University of California, Berkeley 

Business meetings for both the 
A.A.E.E. and E.S.A 
schedule for Thursday morning, with 
the final afternoon being devoted to 


were on the 


submitted papers on insecticides, and 
on medical and veterinary entomolo- 
gy. Designated chairman for the first 
session is P. J. Reno, Hercules Powder 
Co., Dallas, Texas. W. Doyle Reed, 
Department of the Army, Washing 
ton, D. C., was to be chairman of 
the latter section ®*® 
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SYNTHETIC AMMONIUM SULPHATE 217 N. 


* * * * * 


AMMONIUM NITRATE LIMESTONE 20.67 N. 


IN SMALL WHITE PELLETS 
PACKED IN 100 LB. NET PAPERLINED BURLAP BAGS 


Chas. Page & Co., Inc. 


50 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
VANDERBILT 6-0903 
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SYNTHETIC AMMONIUM SULPHATE 217 N. 


* * * * * 


AMMONIUM NITRATE LIMESTONE 20.6% N. 


Nylos Trading Co., Inc. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
DIGBY 4-1920 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR S.E.1.F.A.—MILAN, ITALY 
AGENT FOR MONTECATINI PRODUCTS 
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(Continued from page 39) 


tory of the process, recalling that 
the first ammoniation of commercial 
fertilizers came about in the mid-20's. 
Rates were low, he reported, from 
20 to 25 pounds per thousand pounds 
of superphosphate. The trend today is 
toward more free or neutralizing am- 
monia and the rate has advanced to 
as high as 60 pounds per thousand 
of superphosphate. This presents a 
much improved product from the 
standpoint of mechanical condition 
and thus simplifies problems of stor- 
age and handling. 

Suitable 


moniating superphosphate to the high- 


equipment for am- 


er levels has not been installed in many 
plants, Mr. Rogers declared. There- 
fore, he advised manufacturers to ar- 
range for the purchase of better equip- 
ment if the present plant is unable to 
handle free ammonia at the rate of 
60 pounds per thousand. 


In answering a question from 
the floor regarding the wettability of 
superphosphate, Mr. Rogers said that 
it is possible to use a small amount 
of detergent to make the material 
This has been done 


with some success, he reported. 


more wettable. 


Continuing the discussion, 
Mr. Sharp spoke on the “Ammonia- 
tion of Triple Superphosphate.” 
pointing out that it is produced by 
reacting phosphate rock with phos- 
phoric acid rather than sulfuric acid 
as is done in the manufacture of 
ordinary superphosphate. 

“Because of its physical as 
well as chemical properties triple 
superphosphate does not absorb am- 
as readily as does ordinary 
superphosphate,” Mr. Sharp said. He 
added that in extremely cold weather, 
for example, ammonia refuses to com- 
bine with triple superphosphate with- 
in a reasonable mixing time. By ad- 
ding some ordinary superphosphate, 
the reaction can be made to take 
place rapidly. (Once the mixer has 
become hot, addition of ordinary 
superphosphate may be eliminated.) 


monia 
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Also, ordinary superphosphate will 
combine with more ammonia per unit 
P.O; than will triple superphosphate. 
Mixtures in which all the P.O, is 
derived from triple superphosphate 
may be ammoniated to 3.25% in the 
average fertilizer plant with relative 
ease, he said, and added that some 
plants ammoniate to 5% but this is 
done with difficulty and usually with 
the loss of some ammonia. In these 
cases, it is frequently necessary to 
provide an exhaust fan or some other 


means to remove the ammonia fumes 
from the building. 

In his talk on “Urea-Am- 
monia Solutions and their Use,” Mr. 
Jensen described some of the proper- 
ties and uses of urea-ammonia combi- 
nations, stating their development 
dates back to the 1930's. The cor- 
rosion properties of this mixture are 
not too serious, he said, but warned 
that riveted tanks should not be used 
and that regular inspections should 
be made of all equipment. Tanks 


COPPER SULPHATE 


Crystals - 


Superfine - 


Powdered 


BASIC COPPER SULPHATE 


(Neutral Zinc) 


The High Test Nutritional Basic Zinc 
56% Zinc as Metallic 


(Neutral Manganese) 


The High Test Nutritional Manganese 
55% Mn as Metallic 
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PESTICIDES! 
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Availability’s what counts in pesticide chem- 
icals. Near-at-hand stockpoints — fast, sure 
delivery saves time and profits. Eighteen 
warehouses and a fleet of fast trucks serve 
the mid-states north and south! If you want 
your order when you want it, buy Thomp- 
son- Hayward. 


LOOK FOR THE TAG 
ON THE LABEL 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY « NEW ORLEANS e DENVER « OMAHA e@ CHICAGO « MEMPHIS 
DAVENPORT ¢« WICHITA « DALLAS e HOUSTON e ST. LOUIS © DES MOINES © SAN ANTONIO 
N. LITTLE ROCK » OKLAHOMACITY @ MINNEAPOLIS e¢ TULSA « LUBBOCK 
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should be inspected both inside and 
out. 

There can be no careless use 
or handling of this type of fertilizer 
material, and every care must be 
exercised in the control of both pres- 
sure and temperature in storage. He 
suggested as a further safety mea- 
sure, that all pipes in a plant be 
painted a distinctive color to indi- 
cate whether they hold water, air, 
ammonia or other material. Plant 
employees will thus learn the signifi- 
cance of colors and are less apt to 
err in opening or closing valves, re- 
pairing joints or tapping into such 
lines. 

To complete the _ practical 
side of the symposium, Mr. Schaffnit, 
representing the Stedman Foundry 
and Machine Co., Inc., gave some 
pointers on the use of equipment in 
ammoniation. He reminded that ac- 
curate weights are particularly neces 
sary in the chemical industry and 
proper equipment is a must in realiz- 
ing optimum benefits. He warned 
against gauging plant output as so 
much tonnage per hour or day, 
whereas the question should be, “how 
well is the job done?” 

In many cases, the material 
should remain longer in mixers, since 
this function is not merely one of 
mechanical agitation, but rather a 
chemical process in which enough 
time must be allowed for the desired 
reaction 

Mr. Schaffnit emphasized the 
necessity of cleanliness; of avoiding 
excessive loads on mixers; the use 
of properly-designed spray pipes in 
the process and once more, the al- 
lowance of sufficient time for a com: 
plete reaction in the mixer. 

Final Day’s Session 

R. Geoghegan presided at the 

Friday morning session, also, 
introducing the two speakers of the 
morning. W. N. Watmough, vice- 
president, the Davison Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Md. injected into 
the meeting some data on the subject 
of safety. In a talk, “Safety Makes 
Dollars and Sense,” he reviewed the 
progress made in the industry during 
the past dozen years or so. The 
industry formerly took the attitude 
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that accidents, or their lack, is largely 
a matter of luck, feeling that “We are 
a seasonal industry, using low grade 
labor, and we can't be in a class with 
big, modern industry . . . .we can't 
afford it.” 

Mr. Watmough challenged 
this attitude, declaring that his com 
pany has made safety pay hand- 
somely through retroactive return in- 
surance premiums. He said that fre- 
quency rates for accidents in 1940 
were 28.3 for the fertilizer industry 


and 9.15 for the chemical industry 
In 1950, they were, respectively, 23.8 
and 5.82. The Davison company, 
through planning safety, had cut its 
frequency during the same period 
from 36 to 544, Mr. Watmough re- 
ported. 

While the humanitarian side of 
a safety program is of great import 
ance, there is a convincing practical 
side to it, too, the speaker declared 
To emphasize the economic angle to 
safety, Mr. Watmough reminded that 


VELVEX CLAY 


In making organic concentrates using benzene hexa- 
chloride, chlordane, toxaphene, and other similar materials, 
it is important to have the concentrates free flowing. 


VELVEX Clay can be combined with more costly diluents, 
such as Fuller’s earth, and the result will be a free-flowing 
concentrate, at a lower cost to the producer. 


VELVEX Clay has the following advantages: 
NON ABRASIVENESS 
FINE PARTICLE SIZE 
ABSORBTIVENESS 
PROPER BULK 
HIGH INSECTICIDAL VALUE OF CLAY ITSELF 
LOW PH VALUES 
NO PHYTOTOXICITY TO PLANTS 
OUTSTANDING ABILITY TO STICK TO THE LEAF 


For Further I nformation or Samples Write to 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


Aiken, South Carolina 
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IF YOU’RE INTERESTED IN A PESTICIDE 
EMULSIFIER THAT CAN BE USED IN 
EVERY SPRAY MARKEE... =a 
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Emcol H-82 gives new meaning to the concept of a 


universal * * pesticide emulsifier. For example, it means 
Os 


your 6 |b./gal. toxaphene concentrate will emulsify properly in 


a 


acid, neutral, alkaline waters from ultra soft NS super hard | 


G2%) emulsiir level. 7 emulsifies many other toxicants. 


Compare / — range of utility, spontancy:” ‘fineness of 
\! 


emulsion price and ageability | 43), | at lowest cost per function. 
eo 


Emcol H-82 is also pourable, “pumpable”, non-alkaline, uniform, 


stable and toxicant-compatible. 


Request Technical Bulletin No. 36 and test samples on your letterhead. 


THE EMULSOU CORPORATION 


59 East Madison Street *« Chicago 3, Illinois 
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the cost of compensation insurance 
ranges from $1.50 per $100 in some 
states up to $6.77 in one state. The 
national average is about $3.50 per 
$100 of payroll. He urged his bear- 
ers to calculate this figure against 
their payrolls and determine the 
amount being paid out; an invest- 
ment for which there is no return. 

This cost is not the entire 
story, either, he went on. Careful 
studies have proved that for each 
dollar of compensation insurance cost, 
at least four other dollars are paid 
out in indirect costs. These include 
such items as the time lost in taking 
an injured workman for medical 
attention; the time lost by fellow- 
workmen; lower efficiency of a plant 
following a bad accident; the pro- 
duction loss which accompanies the 
removal of a skilled workman and the 
cost of hiring and training new work- 
men. 

On the positive side, Mr. 
Watmough declared that many in- 
direct benefits accrue when a plant 
is recognized as a safe and desirable 
place in which to work. Competition 
with other industries in getting good 
workmen is a serious problem, par- 
ticularly in a seasonal industry. It 
is necessary to hire from “the very 
bottom of the barrel” if a plant has 
a reputation of being a hazardous 
place to work. This forces a choice 
between misfits, physical unfits, in- 
competents and lazy “smoke-hounds™ 
who merely show up long enough to 
get some money for another binge, 
he observed. Rapid turnover of em- 
ployees brings its own cost; that of 
interviewing, hiring and instructing 
new workmen; and the inefficiency 
of green crews all tend to increase 
overhead. 

That the over-all problem is 
as broad as the industry was pointed 
out by the Davison vice-president. 
The challenge is for all, rather than 
a few, since “each of us suffers in 
some measure for the sins of the in- 
dustry,” as he put it. Conversely, 
“each of us stands to benefit from the 
healthy progress of our industry.” 

The safety program must be 
tailor-made for the individual plant, 
he said, and is more effective if it 
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begins at top management and works 
down. 

Dr. A. H. Moseman, chief, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, U.S.D.A., 
Beltsville, Md. was the final speaker 
on the program. His address, “New 
Foundations for Tomorrow's Agri- 
culture” reviewed some of the pro- 
gress made in agricultural science, 
including the development of many 
chemicals as aids in producing more 
and in protecting growing crops 


from insects and disease. (Complete 
text of his talk appears elsewhere in 
this issue.) 

The NFA banquet was held 
Thursday evening following a recep- 
tion through the courtesy of H. J. 
Baker & Bro. Originally planned to 
be held in the hotel's Patio Gardens 
under the palm trees in the grounds, 
threatening rain forced the program 
to be held indoors. A program of 
entertainment followed the dinner in 
the evening. ** 
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Confidential Trading at ALL Times 


PIONEER CHEMICAL ASSOCIATES 


3035 East Colfax, Denver 6, Colorado 


SPECIALIZING IN INSECTICIDES, OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS AND RAW MATERIALS 
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, "Doing business without advertising 

a is like winking at a gitl in the dark... 
+ You know what you are doing, but 

7 nobody else does”. 


This saying probably is so well known because it's so true. 


Don't wink in the dark to fertilizer and insecticide manufac- 
turers if you have supplies, equipment or services which they 
need. Tell them the story through regular advertising in the 
industry's largest ABC paid-circulation monthly magazine, 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Full information and rates on request. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Clemson Tests Manzate 
Recent research work at Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S. C., indicates that manzate: looks 
promising in the control of certain 
vegetable diseases, according to a re- 
cent news letter from D. W. Wat- 
kins of the Clemson staff. Manzate, 
which is a manganese dithiocarba- 
mate, apparently has value in the 
control of cucumber anthracnose and 
mildew. It also seems to have value 
in controlling tomato bacterial spot. 


2 

Superphos Production Up 

Production of superphosphate 
in the United States during August 
1952, totaled 759,831 short tons for 
normal, 76,360 tons for concentrated, 
and 4,803 tons for wet-base goods, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
As compared with July figures, Aug- 
ust production showed an_ increase 
of 2 for normal, 7% for concent- 
rated, and 14% four wet-base goods 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 55) 


part of the season, and over some 
parts of the state for the entire grow- 
ing season. With particular regard to 
cotton insecticides, it was shown that 
less insecticides were used during 
1952, as would be expected, but 
3-53-40 cotton dust is still the most 
popular insecticide used for cotton 
control. 3-10-40 showed a consider 
able increase, which was probably 
due to the appearance of a large 
number of boll worm eggs and young 
boll worms in fields during the year. 
It is interesting to note that for 1951 
biggest insecticide consumption year 
in history—enough dust was used to 
make one application on approximate- 
ly two million acres of cotton, and 
enough spray to make one application 
on about 650,000 acres of cotton 
Therefore, theoretically, every acre of 
cotton in Louisiana received an ave- 
rage of about three applications of 
insecticide in 1951 


* % % 


The 1952 Yearbook of the USDA 
is devoted entirely to insecticides and 
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thods of trol, plus information 

garding beneficial forms of insect 
life. The book contains almost a thou- 
sand pages of insect information. in- 
cluding methods of application of in- 
secticides and literally dozens of full 
color plates on the life cycles of some 
of the more important economic insect 
pests. The Yearbook. which is available 
at $2.50 per copy from the Supt. of 
Documents. is a book well worth hav- 
ing by everyone associated with the 
pesticide industry. It is an ideal re- 
ference book, a complete history, and 
a book that will be quoted for some 
time to come about the problems that 
are faced by the pesticide industry. 


SUPPLIERS BULLETINS 


(Continued from page 54) 


with four principal nematode pests 
encountered in various areas of the 
country, with a good portion of the 
bulletin being devoted to describing 
various control measures for garden 
nematodes. Different methods of soil 
fumigation are discussed, with parti- 
cular reference to the two most 
practical fumigants for the home 
gardener—dichloropropene and ethy- 


by Stanley F. Bailey 


Professor of Entomology, U. of California 
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book covers the agricultural 


HANDBOOK OF 


AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by 


Leslie M. Smith 


Associate Professor of Entomology, 
U. of California 


192 Pages 
A PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use 
by the custom sproyer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, 
agricultural chemical salesman, county agent and field worker. This hand- 
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herbicides, 


coupon below for your copy now! 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 


Compatibility 
Containers 

Fumig and Fumigati 
Toxicology and Resid 


Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 
Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 


plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc.), their rates of applica- 
tion, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the 


CONTENTS 


Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 

Terms and Symbols 


Send Check with Order 
---------------- TEAR OFF AND MAIL ----------------. 
INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


(Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering 
@ copy of HANDBOOK of AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that 
we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 
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More Books.... 


Insect Resistance in Crop Plants 
by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 


520 pages, price $9.80 


Here is a complete analysis of the relationship between 
phytophagous together with a full 
insect resistant varieties of important 
wheat, sorghums, potato. 


crops and insects 
analysis of the 
corn, cotton, 


crops, such as 


Weed Control 


by WW. Robbins, A. C. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


543 pages, price $6.00 


Here is an authoritative, thorough book that gives you 
all the data and practical help you need to prepare— 
out — a tested, efficient, successful method 
of attack on any weed in any location and 
effectively. Based on experience, research and experiment, 
it shows what methods of weed control have proved most 
effective for weeds of all species — from crab grass to 
wild mustard — points out what methods can be applied 
economically in certain areas — shows how and when 
to apply a control measure, the season and rate of appli- 
dosage, etc., and outlines the materials and 
needed. 


and carry 
quickly 


cation, 
machinery 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. 
[} Insect Resistance in Crop Plants—$9.80 
] Weed Control—$6.00 
[} Soils and Fertilizers—$4.50 
[J Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides—$6.75 
[-j Soils and Soil Fertility—$5.00 

(ddd 3% sales tax in New York City) 
Name 
Street 


City, Zone, and State 
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Soils and Fertilizers 
by F. E. Bear 
375 pages, price $4.50 


This text presents the basic scientific facts and principles 
behind the production and utilization of agricultural 
chemicals. The why, when, where and how of fertilizers 
is éxpressly discussed, with particular emphasis on the 
importance of lime and fertilizer materials in maintain- 
ing and increasing the productivity of soils. 


Chemistry and Uses of 
Insecticides 
by E. R. de Ong 
445 pages, price $6.75 


Written by an outstanding student of entomology and 
agricultural technology, this book covers all the major 
insecticidal agents in detail, describing not only their 
chemical nature and properties, but also their specific 
action on various types of insects, their methods of ap- 
plication, and their effect on animals and humans. 


Soils and Soil Fertility 
by L. M. Thompson 
330 pages, price $5.00 


This authoritative treatment begins by telling what soil 
is — what makes it up physically, chemically, biologically 
—and what its moisture-holding characteristics are. The 
use of commercial fertilizers and farm manure are other 
subjects under discussion. 


Order direct from 
Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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lene dibromide. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained free from the office 
of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
. 

Elevator Spraying Shown 

lowa operators of grain eleva- 
tors were given an opportunity to 
observe the latest techniques and ma- 
terials for grain elevator spraying at 
a series of six test demonstrations 
staged recently under the supervision 
of the Iowa State Extension Service. 
H. R. Southworth of the Food and 
Drug Administration, outlined regu- 
latory measures affecting the grain 
industry, Prof. Dale Hull of Towa 
State College discussed grain elevator 
cleaning equipment, and Dr. Harold 
Gunderson, [Iowa state extension 
entomologist, described control 
measure to be used against insects 
and rodents. Finally, employees of 
Wright Tree Service, Des Moines, 
showed how the bins are cleaned 
with huge vacumm cleaners, and 
then sprayed. 

The spray selected was an 
emulsifiable formulation of methoxy- 
chlor, which combines maximum 
safety from hazards with 
long-time residual effectiveness. Cost 
of equipment and labor for cleaning 
and spraying elevators runs about 
$100 a day. About a day is required 
to handle a 25,000 bushel elevator. 
Further details on the demonstration 
project are available from the Public 
Relations Department of E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The November-December, 
1952, issue of du Pont’s Agricultural 
News Letter carries an article on the 
use of insecticides to help reduce 
grain losses. Principal insects which 
attack grain are listed, requirements 
for good storage conditions outlined, 
and instructions given on preventing 
or clearing up infestations. 


toxicity 


Dreer Sponsors Conference 

The “First National Soil Con- 
ditioner under the 
sponsorship of Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 
Philadelphia, was held at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, November 10. Ac- 
cording to Richard A. Snelling, presi- 


Conference,” 
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dent of Dreer, the conference was 
called to “bring out . . .all scientific 
information available on the subject.” 
Mr. Snelling stated that invitations 
to the conference had been sent to all 
manufacturers and formulators of 
soil conditioners, garden editors, 
business paper editors, soil scientists, 
government __ representatives, and 
others having a particular interest in 
the business. 

Aside from Mr. Snelling, 
speakers on the all-day program in- 


cluded representatives of research 
laboratories, the Dreer organization 


and the Federal Trade Commission. 


New Jap Plant Preducing 
Chemical Construction Corp- 
oration, has announced that the urea 
plant it engineered and designed for 
Sumitomo Chemical Company, Ltd. 
at Niihama, Japan is now in opera- 
tion and that Chemico is to expand 
the new plant to triple its capacity. 
The Japanese plant uses a new 
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AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 
right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the dest of whatever you want. 
The emblem ““MGK”’ is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetle of ancient 
Egypt. Model for 
carved stone amulets 
and scarabs. 


Good insecticides 
protect America’s 
health and harvest. 
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UNITED 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Serving THE RESELLER 
Complete Line of Agricultural Chemicals 


Serving MANUFACTURERS and FORMULATORS © 


” Complete Manufacturing And Packaging 


AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS service CO. 


j 


Facilities 


Serving THE FERTILIZER RESELLER 


Fertilizers- Simples and Wires 
Liquid and Dry 
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OFFICES 
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Concent 
Polvo de remojo 
Base de polvo 


641 South Fourth Street © LAndscape 5-9210 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


SACRAMENTO BAKERSFIELD FRESNO POMONA 
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do 
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TOXAPHENE EDCO co R P. 
Polvo de remojo 40% ELKTON, Md.,E.U.A. 
Cables: "EDCO Elkton. 
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high yield process developed by 
Chemical Construction Corp. and 
produces both plastic and fertilizer 
grade urea. This Japanese firm has 
been an important urea producer for 
many years. 


FOUNDATIONS 


(Continued from page 51) 


ical industry in our search for more 
effective compounds. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Re- 
search Council are also supplying us 
with chemicals for this study. The 
results have already given us a much 
better understanding of the relation 
between chemical structure and tox- 
icity to plants. 


In one instance, we've found 
the herbicidal activity of a family of 
compounds—the carbamate deriva- 
tives—depends on the arrangement of 
various atoms on the benzene ring. 
By adding a chlorine to the number 
3 position on the ring, we produce 
a compound that kills germinating 
crabgrass. When we add other atoms 
at other positions, we can produce 
compounds that also kill mustard and 
pigweed. In greenhouse experiments, 
the compounds have caused little or 
no damage to cotton, the crop in 
which these weeds generally cause 
trouble. This is the kind of informa- 
tion we must have if we ever intend 
to write the proper prescriptions for 
chemicals that are truly selective in 
their herbicidal action and can he 
used with full confidence by farmers 


Our Federal-State cooperative 
research program is conducting funda- 
mental work on active ingredients and 
is evaluating weed killing chemicals 
Each firm then makes its own formu- 
lations. However, important varia- 
tions are showing up in the different 
materials. We believe it is the re- 
sponsibility of each manufacturer to 
know the properties of the solvents, 
co-solvents, wetting and _ sticking 
agents, and to know specifically how 
these influence the properties of the 
active ingredient in relation to the 
crop plant. This essential production 
control helps to maintain confidence 
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in the recommendations of research 
agencies, and to build good will and 
sales for inustry. 


Fertilizer Technology 


N comparison with the organic 

compounds which comprise the 
new pesticides, chemicals in fertilizer 
are relatively simple to study. But 
the answers don't always come easily. 
High-analysis fertilizers can be made, 
but there is still need for satisfactory 


methods of granulation. We still 
don’t have the physical condition- 
ing necessary for best handling, stor- 
age, and application of high-analysis 
fertilizers. We are aware of difficul- 
ties in formulation, compounding, and 
processing as the concentrations of 
plant nutrients are increased or as 
new materials are introduced. Much 
needs to be done in adapting fer- 
tilizers to specific soils and crops. 


We must keep in mind con- 


Second unit of Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid plant 
built for Armour & Company ot Bartow, Florida. 


Sulfuric acid for the free world 


Approximately 40 per cent of the free world’s 
contact sulfuric acid is produced with Mon- 
santo Vanadium Catalyst and in Monsanto- 
designed plants. More than 300 of these eco- 
nomical and efficient sulfuric acid plants are 
in service. They are located in 26 countries 


throughout the world. 


Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid plants, using 


Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst, do not depend 


on elemental sulfur alone. They operate with 
all known raw materials. Monsanto designs, 
which have many exclusive features, are based 
on nearly a third of a century of experience in 
design, construction and operation of sulfuric 


acid plants. 


If you are considering a future sulfuric acid 
plant, you are invited to consult Monsanto 


engineers without 
cost or obligation to 

| you. MONSANTO 

| CHEMICAL COM- 

PANY, Engineering 
Sales Department, 
1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FERTILIZERS 
manufacture your own 


a NITRIC ACID 
ME NTE SEALPAK BAMAG offers you almost 40 years’ experi- 
ence and leadership in nitrogen technology. 

LAMINATED BAG You now can have your own nitric acid plant, 

Sunen Cin eeieeiinn small or large, built in accordance with your 
Mente SearPak Laminated 


Bag. He'd know that he was 
carrying his toys in a hee BAMAG nitric acid and fertilizer plants are in 


specific requirements. 


that was water - resistant, operation all over the world. 


odor-proof, contamination- , : 
} Consider these features: 
proof, puncture - resistant, 
weather-safe, acid-resistant, we pe Se , 
and that had many other de 2. low operating cost 
3. high nitrogen yield 


sirable qualities. 


A MENTE SEALPAK LAMINATED BAG BAMAG supplies complete plants for the 


manufacture of: 
BB 00's Original Moisture IN 
® Weak nitric acid ; 
JA Seals Unwanted Moisture OUT @ Concentrated nitric acid 


mode in direct BAMAG process where no sulfuric 
acid is used. 


e Ammonium Nitrate 

e@ Calcium Ammonium Nitrate 

e Ammonium Sulphate 

® Sodium Nitrate 

@ Accessories for fertilizer plants 


MENTE & CO., INC. 

BOX 690 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 
Please send quotations on SEALPAK Laminated Bags for 
Packaging 

Name 

Firm 


City Zone 
Our present bog dimensions (if used) are 


We ore 
especially Burlap Paper : 
interested in Cotton Begs with Polyethylene inside 
Asphalt 
and lamination between of Special Adhesives 


Consult us without obligation or write for 
complete literature: 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


270 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Write, wire, or phone for latest quotctions 
DEPT. H-3 


MENTE & CO., INC. BAMAG-MECUIN 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 270 PARK AVE. © NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


New York Office, 452 Fifth Ave. 
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tinually that the successful use of 
fertilizers is closely tied in with new 
knowledge of soil types and manage- 
ment practices. Advances in fertil- 
izer research will rest in part upon 
concurrent improvements in crop var 
ieties, pest control practices, and new 
knowledge of the complex plant, soil, 
While we 
must have research in progress at all 
stages of development, we must de 
vote more time and effort to the basic 
studies that may appear to have little 
or no immediate application. This is 
our long-time investment in the fu- 
ture. 


and water relationships. 


We're beginning to see an in- 
creasing recognition of the need for 
more and better research in agri- 
culture. The industry advisory com- 
mittees, representatives of growers 
associations, and other agricultural 
groups are giving more attention both 
to work now under way and to re 
search that is needed. The President- 
elect has indicated an awareness of 
the problem. 

The job is not alone for Fed 
eral, State, and other public agencies, 
but a part of the load should and is 
being carried by the industries allied 
with agriculture. Our Bureau is de 
veloping more and more cooperation 
with industry groups.%%* 


TECHNICAL BRIEFS, 


(Continued from page 65) 


Increasing the fertilizer from 1,000 
to 1,400 pounds per acre resulted in 
an increase of 114 in the acre value; 
whereas, from 1,400 to 1,800 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre, the increase in 
acre value was only 28. Greatest in- 
crease in returns was realized from 
additional fertiliz 
moisture was not a_ limiting 
At the high fertilizer rate, 


there was approximately one week's 


er under conditions 
where 


factor. 


delay in ripening when compared to 
the low rate used. 
e 

License Davison Process 

Davison Chemical Corp., Balti- 
more, has given John J. Harte Co., 
Atlanta, rights to 
license fertilizer manufacturers to use 


non-exclusive 
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the Davison process for manufacture 
of homogeneous granulated mixed 
fertilizers. Patents on the process have 
recently been applied for. Fertilizer 
produced by the new process offers 
the advantage of complete homo- 
geneity, so that each particle contains 
the same proportions of plant foods. 
In addition it feeds readily through 
drilling or broadcasting equipment, 
and is not readily lost by being blown 
away. It resists caking in storage over 
prolonged periods. 


FREE! 


Valuable booklets: 
“Bordeaux Mixture,” 
“Bordeaux Controls 


G 
Potato Welds.” 


“a ae 


FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from page 61) 


duced infection is thought to rest 
largely with the protective value of 
ferbam and “Orthocide 406.~ Ob- 
servations indicated less blossom in 
fection in these two treatments, al- 
though no exact count was made 
There is no good explanation for 
the poor showing of bordeaux mix- 
ture. A production record kept by 
the grower in the Robinson block 
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HUW EMULGATES) ~~~ 


heavy metals in oil 


~ emulsifying with water and sprayed as 


PLANT e ROOT ° SOIL e SEED 
fungicide and plant nutrient 
Superior physical properties result in: 


@ LASTING CONCENTRATIONS & STABLE EMULSIONS 


HLW EMULGATES are ECONOMICAL @ EXTREME PARTICLE SIZE @ ANY SPRAY SYSTEM 


; @ INCREASED COVERAGE & PENETRATION 
at tested concentrations ©@ IMPROVED RESISTANCE 


ee 


For ammonium sulphate 
you can count on Koppers! | 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of ammonium sulphate— 
the ingredient that is so essential to fertilizer because of its high 
nitrogen content. 


CHARACTERISTICS — Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crystals 


with low free-acid and moisture content. The 
nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not less 
than 20.5%. 


SHIPMENT— From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 Ib. and 
————=—= 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and trucks. From 
Granite City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped 
only in boxcars and trucks. 


bad m MT COAL CHEMICALS 


v (”  KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
~ Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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favored all of the fungicide treat- 
ments above the control block, but 
a further analysis of other factors 
discounted the significance of this 
record. 

Since DDT and chlordane are 
now recommended for strawberry 
insect control, these materials were 
incorporated with the different fungi- 
cides with good control in each plot. 

The cost of applying three 
fungicide sprays would be very 
nominal in comparison with the value 
of the strawberry crop. For example, 
three applications of ferbam at 2 lb. 
per 100 gallons at the rate of 480 
gallons per acre would cost less than 
$20. per acre for the chemical. By 
using the non-stop system with either 
guns or booms, an acre can be spray- 
ed in less than one hour. 

Ferbam and “Orthocide 406” show 
promise for the control of Botrytis 
cinerea on strawberries when used in 
two applications starting in the early 
bloom period. Probably larger plots 
than those used in this experiment, 
plus a third application, would have 


increased the overall efficacy greatly. 


Louisiana Tests Made 
J eggnog also, has Botrytis 


cinerea as a problem, accord- 
ing to Norman L. Horn. From 
observations and numerous _ isola- 
tions it was found that B. cinerea was 
the major fungus involved in the 
fruit-rot complex, which has caused 
considerable losses in the strawberry- 
growing areas of Louisiana in recent 
years. This organism has been most 
destructive during the beginning of 
the fruiting season when the tempera- 
tures were cool and the atmosphere 
moist. In Louisiana, the most profitable 
part of the harvest has been at the 
beginning of the season. A high per- 
centage of rot at this time, therefore, 
means heavy losses to growers. A 
test was planned to find a fungicide 
that could be applied ahead of fruit- 
ing to reduce the amount of rot dur- 
ing this critical period. 

A_ fungicide screening test, 
including 41 treatments replicated 
four times, was conducted at the 


Louisiana State University Experi- 
ment Station. Klondike plants were 
doubie-set in hill rows and divided 
into plots containing about 18 plants 
each. Every fungicide was applied 
with a three-gallon Hudson sprayer 
at the rate of 270 gallons per acre. 
The amount of material per gallon 
varied with the fungicide used. Ap- 
plications were made on January 15, 
22, 29, February 5, 12, 18, and 25. 

The berries were harvested 21 
times during the course of the experi- 
ment. The number of rotted and non- 
rotted berries was recorded as well 
as the weights of the latter. Because 
of the time element involved in sepa- 
rating the berries, some culls as well 
as the marketable fruit were includ- 
ed in the data. Therefore, the yields 
were higher than expected, but all 
were on a relative basis. 

Three of the fungicides tested 
were considered to give good control 
of B. cinerea. These were the salt of 
dehydroacetic acid, manufactured by 
the Dow Chemical Company; “Crag 
Experimental Fungicide 5400,” manu- 


In two volumes . . . the entire domain of 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Edited by D. E. H. Frear 


Vol. | — Principles of Agricultural Chemistry 
Covers the chemistry of the basic compounds 
of biological importance, and of the physio- 
logical process of plants and animal 


902 Pages $9.50 


Vol. Il—Applications of Agricultural Chemis- 
try—Discussion of the major agricultural pro- 
ducts: seeds and cereals, fruits and veget- 
ables, forage crops meat and dairy products 
etc. . . . and the application to fertilizers, 
pesticides, etc. 

866 Pages $9.50 


add 3% sales tax in NYC 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 


Insect Resistance in 
Crop Plants 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 
520 pages, price $9.80 


Here is a complete analysis of the relationships 
between crops and phytophagous insects together 
with a full analysis of the insect-resistant varieties 
of important crops thus far developed. 


Mechanisms of Resistance 

Factors Affecting the Expression or the Permanence 
of Resistance 

Resistance to Insects in Wheat 

Resistance to Insects in Corn 

Resistance to Insects in Cotton 

Resistance to Insects in Sorghums 

Resistance to Insects in Potato 

Methods and Problems in Breeding for Resistance 
to Insects in Crop Plants 

Add 8% Sales Taz in N. Y. City 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
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‘100,000 BONUS 


To improve the quality of our bronze spraying 
pumps, we have spent this year over $100,000.00 on 
complete redesign and purchase of vastly more 
accurate and efficient tools and fixtures for the 
machines which turn out our pump parts. When 
assembled, these interchangeable parts comprise 
Oberdorfer Bronze Metering Pumps which more 
than ever warrant their reputation as the world’s 
standard for agriculture. 

Improved quality may be measured in any pump 
by increased length of satisfactory service life. 
Oberdorfer agricultural pumps of 1953 will last 
from 2 to 5 times longer than their predecessors. 

Moreover, because of greatly increased sales, we 
anticipate mo increase in the cost to you of these 
longer-lasting pumps. This is our third successive 
year without any price increase. 


= 


To those few manufacturers of spraying equip- 
ment not presently using Oberdorfer all-bronze 
pumps, we suggest that if you elect to remain com- 
petitive, you will eventually buy Oberdorfer—and 
that increased quality and unchanged prices make 
1953 a good year to start. 

Drop us a note for the details of our 1953 designs 
and prices. 


Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
12212 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBERDORFER BRONZE 
SPRAYING PUMPS © 
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For Better 


Protection 


against Pests... 


use these 


_ PRENTISS Pest-Tested 


Basic Insecticide 


Concentrates 


DDT 
Wettable and Dry Powders 
Oil Concentrates 


icifiable C ot 


CHLORDANE 


Oil Concentrates 
Wettable and Dry Powders 
Benuheifatle C 


ROTENONE 


Derris and Cube 


.. A 4¢ 


SABADILLA 
Ground Seed 
Dust Concentrates 


TOXAPHENE 


Wettable Powders 


LINDANE 
Wettable and Dry Powders 
Oil Concentrates 


c icifiable C 


PYRONYL 


CONCENTRATES 
Piperony! Butoxide-Pyrethrum 
Concentrates 
For Space Sprays, Livestock 


PRENTISS DRUG & 
CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
9 S. CLINTON STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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factured by the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company; and “Ortho- 
cide 406,” manufactured by the Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation. 
The data obtained from the applica- 
tion of these three fungicides and the 
control are listed in Table 3. 

“Orthocide 406” reduced the 
rots considerably and seemed to 
stimulate the plants somewhat. It was 
the best treatment of the entire group 
of fungicides tested. The material was 
used at the rate of 6 pounds per 
100 gallons of water. This amount 
could be reduced considerably; the 
reason that it was used at such a high 
rate was to determine possible phyto- 
toxic effects. 

About seven weeks after the 
first application, the fungicides had 
begun to lose their effectiveness. 
Therefore, the field was divided into 
eight plots (approximately 330 plants 
each), of which four were treated 
with “DHA-S” and four were not 
sprayed. Because of its nontoxicity 
to man, “DHA-S”™ could be used dur- 
ing the picking season. The material 
was used at the rate of 40 grams 


(97% active ingredient) per gallon _ 


(this concentration was slightly toxic 
to the foliage). Only one application 
was made followed by four harvests 
at three-day intervals. When three 
replications were used in the analysis, 
the “DHA-S” treatment was signifi- 
cant. There was no significance with 
four replications. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact that in the fourth 
replication of the treated plots about 
35 plants were so severely injured 
from a previous treatment that no 
berries were harvested from them. 
Two methods were used in the 
laboratory to detect fungicidal action 
on the conidia of Botrytis cinerea. In 
one, the fungicides and conidial sus- 
pensions were mixed on glass slides 
and the percentage germination de- 
termined after 24 hours. In the other 
method, the green to white berries 
were dipped into combined. suspen- 
sions of conidia and fungicides, and 
the numbers of rotted fruit compared 
with the numbers of unrotted fruit 
after a period of incubation. In four 
tests, conidia in contact with “DHA- 
S$,” “Crag Experimental Fungicide 
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5400,” or “Orthocide 406” on glass 
slides did not 
there was 99 percent germination in 
the controls. The results of the fruit 
dip method are given in Table 4. 
The data in Table 4 indicate 
that the three fungicides reduced the 
development of the fungus. Because 
of the high percentage of rotted ber- 
ries in the uninoculated controls, the 
effects of the fungicides were proba- 
bly greater than indicated, since 
some of the berries undoubtedly 
were infected before they were treat- 
ed. It would seem logical that the 
penetrated the 


germinate, whereas 


fungus could have 
fruit sufficiently to induce infection, 
but not to a degree to cause a notice 
able spot to be formed. 

“Orthocide 406” was the best 
fungicide used in the field screening 
test. Not only was the amount of 
fruit rot reduced, but plants treated 


with this material seemed more 


vigorous than the controls. A possible 
recommendation in Louisiana would 
be to use of “Orthocide 406” until 
supplemented with 


fruiting time, 


“DHA-S,” if necessary, after the 
harvesting period has begun. 

The fruit dip method was a 
reliable aid in screening fungicides 
for use on strawberries. The con- 
ventional method of testing fungi- 
cides on glass slides also was an aid 
but was not so reliable as the dip 
method. **& 


ENTOMOLOGISTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


few square miles of territory, and 
the stockpiling and storage of tons 
upon tons of agricultural products 
have given many insect species every 
advantage to multiply and do maxi- 
mum damage. In spite of this we are 
still producing our own needs, plus 
a surplus to help meet food, feed, 
and fiber requirements of other 
nations. It is questionable whether 
we could meet our own demands for 
these vital items if we did not have 
modern chemicals and equipment for 
insect control. 


AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE 


WHITE SYNTHETIC — 21% 


NITROGEN 


MURIATE 
ot POTASH 


60% and 50% 


UREA 
16% 
Shipments from Europe 


‘The CALABRIAN CO., 
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PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS... now offers 


“PHYLLITE” 


(Trade nome) 


World's greatest diluent and carrier is non-abra- 
sive, uniform and adheres readily to foliage. It 
is ground in a Raymond mill — 95% through 325 
mesh and has a low pH of 5.1. Phylilite is packed 
in 50 pound valve bags, 20 ton lots lowest prices 
on the west coast, fob plant. 


pnd 


“STONE MEAL” 


(Trade name) 


16% organic potash with trace minerals. Immedi- 
ately available in bulk or sacks. Write us for 
helpful information and a generous sample. Ex- 
pansion to new Campo, Calif. plant will increase 
our production to 300 tons a day. 


Chula Vista, Calif - P.O. Box 686 - Hancock 2-2992 (“ii3c2" 
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PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUEN T 
CARRIER 
IN SECTICIDES 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2414 GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Plant and Mines Located at 
GLENDON, N. C. 
Ask for Ow Pampniet 


Formerly Glendon Division of Carolina Pyrophylilite Co. 
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Berkshire 


...... longtime specialists 


in magnesia for agriculture 


Berk’s EMJEO (80/820 Magnesium Sul- 
phate) Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 
70/74% MgO Calcined Magnesite 90/95% 
MgO Other Fertilizer Materials. 
INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


Export - Import 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—‘Berkskem" New York 


Sales Agents for F. W. Berk @ Company, Inc. 


DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL INSECTS 


Special Features: 


@ includes results of newer research 
on insect anatomy and physiol- 
and bio- 


°sS a. pre fe Ry ‘includ- 
ing serosols, sir-atomizing spray- 
ers, aircraft dispersal units, etc. 
@ discusses many newer insect men- 
aces in the United States, such as 
the southwestern corn borer, the 
citrus bud mite, the Pacific mite, 
po and Mexican fruitflies, 
etc. 
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Their Habits and Control 


By C. L. METCALF and W. P. FLINT 
Revised by R. L. METCALF 

Associate Entomologist, University of California 

College of Agriculture, Riverside, California 

This authoritative guidebook covers hun- 

dreds of beth useful and destructive in- 

sects treating the inner and outer struc- 

ture and form of general species — explain- 

ing their eating and breeding patterns. and 

life cycles telling you how to recognize 
them in any stage of development. 


Here are descriptions of more than 500 
types of insect pests of the U. S. and 
Southern Canada. The insects are grouped 
in accordance with the crops, animals, or 
products they attack. For each insect you 
are given recognition marks and type of 
injury it does to man — enabling you to 


Just Published 
New 3rd edition 
1071 pages, 584 illus., 
$10.00 


determine exactly what insect is damaging 
your crop, and supplying you with the 
most effective means of dealing with it 


The book clearly shows how insects in 
general can be controlled, discussing the 
various insecticides, and methods and ap- 
paratus for their application. 


Send Check with Order 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Entomologists can rightfully 
claim much credit for our present high 
standards of living and health. But 
most of them recognize that they 
merely represent the nucleus of a 
science that is tremendously broad 
with many ramifications. They should 
recognize that future progress in con- 
trolling insect pests and disease carri- 
ers will require even more cooperation 
and asssistance of specialists in many 
fields of science. What could we ex- 
pect, for example, without the help 
of research chemists in industry and 
Government? What practical ac- 
complishments could be achieved, if 
inustry did not contribute directly 
in such research or did not produce 
and distribute the insecticides and 
equipment needed? 

The new Entomological So- 
ciety of America will encompass 
every phase of entomology. It will 
hold annual meetings as usual. Vari- 
ous regional branches will continue to 
hold annual meetings. These meet- 
ings will offer opportunities for all 
engaged in entomological activities, 
regardless of their affiliations, to dis- 
cuss problems, exchange information, 
and present new ideas. 

The new Society will publish 
the Journal of Economic Entomology 
and the Annals of the Entomological 
Society of America. The Index of 
American Economic Entomology, En- 
toma, and the Thomas Say Founda- 
tion Monographs will be issued from 
time to time. In addition, a new 
publication called The Bulletin of the 
Entomological Society of America 
will be issued monthly. This publica- 
tion will carry news items of current 
interest, proceedings of meetings, 
membership lists, meeting plans, etc. 

The constitution of the new 
Society provides for changes in the 
method of selecting officers, members 
of the governing board, and members 
of important committees. The vari- 
ous branches and sections will have 
the privilege of designating repre- 
sentatives on the governing board and 
on the more important committees. 
This should assure better representa- 
tion on governing bodies of the 
Society. 


The constitution also provides 


for a permanent staff to manage the 
affairs of the Society. In the past the 
work of the secretary was for the 
most part gratis, and the Association 
was not in a position to take an 
active and aggressive role in many 
matters affecting its welfare or that 
of the pesticide industry and the 
science in general. 

The total membership of the 
consolidated Society should exceed 
4,000. There is every reason to believe 
that this membership can be increased. 
materially. 

The pesticide industry is big 
business and is expanding rapidly. 
The new Society can render import- 
ant service in furthering the insecti- 
cide industry. Industry in turn can do 
much toward strengthening the new 
Entomological Society of America. 
xx 


TOXAPHENE 


(Continued from page 35) 


involves the use of a tape measure to 
determine the number of inches of 


heart girth of the animal and a table 
of weights calculated according to 
such measurements. 


Demonstration Results 


ME 3 to 32 months treatment 

was needed to show any appreci- 
able results in reducing the torsalo 
count on the test animals. Thereafter, 
the results were increasingly more 
apparent and more favorable in both 
demonstrations. For example, at Mata- 
galpa at the end of three and one- 
half months of treatment, the torsalo 
count in Group I, was only about 
10 percent as high as for Group III, 
animals that had received no treat- 
ment. But at the end of 7 months, 
results were much more impressive. 
The torsalo count of Group I that 
had been treated every 14 days was 
only about one-third that of the 
Group II animals, treated every 28 
days, while the latter was only 
eight percent of the count for Group 
III that had received no treatment 
during the period of seven months. 
The difference in weight of the 


Dry Powder Blending. 


Muncy, Pa. = Today! 


Let Young Machinery 
solve your Insecticide 
Processing problems! 


Get your copy of new bulletin 
covering Complete Plant Equip- tries. 
ment for impregnation and 7 i, 


Write Young Machinery Co. 


Over 70 efficient in- 
stallations in U. $. A. 
and Foreign Coun- 
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We sSeyet 


"hand tested wezzles deliver 


... that give your chemicals full 
killing power . . . and safety 


Accessories Mfg. Co. 


722 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Peet-Grady tests 

C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 

Biological evaluation of agricultural insecti- 
cides 

Evaluation of unknown compounds for in- 
secticidal, fungicidal, and bactericidal 
properties 

Phenol coefficient determinations 

Chemical determination of insecticides 

Warm-blooded toxicity studies 

Mineral determinations including fluorine 
and other trace elements of nutritional 
importance 

Warfarin assays by chemical and biological 
means 


Write for Details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


MONARCH 


WEED SPRAYS 


Milled flots tell direction of flat spray by “feel.” 


MONARCH 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 


3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 
Exclusive Western Distribusor: W. A. Westgate, Devis, Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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showed every sign of unthriftiness as 
a result of both heavy torsalo infesta- 
tion and the effects of fever ticks; so 
much in fact that the manager of 
the herd was fearful that these four 
animals might die if the demonstra- 
tion was continued for a longer 
period. For this reason, it was con- 
cluded at the end of seven months 
Following are tables showing some 
of the results obtained: 


animals had gone down until there 
was an average difference of 1i4 
pounds per head in favor of the treat- 
ed animals in Group I. The animals 
in Group II that had been treated 
every 28 days lost an average of 13 
pounds per head or an average dif- 
ference of 71 pounds less than the 
Group I animals. The most striking 
difference in the cattle was in their 
physical condition at the close of the 
demonstration. All of the cows in 
Group II were in fafr but satisfactory Conclusion 
condition, while four of the cows in 1. In both demonstrations, 
Group III had became emaciated due _—_ definite reduction in the torsalo count 
to loss of weight, were weak and came after treatment had been con 


Average Number of Torsalos Per Animal in an Area Six Inches Square 


MATAGALPA BOACcO 
AFTER AFTER 
25? 168 
Group Mar. 10 2mos. 6mos. doys Jul. 7 3mos. 4 mos. days 
~ I treated every l4days 13.25 1.88 0.25 0.62 8.60 0.25 0.75 0.66 
ee — 17.00 6.50 2.87 1.75 3.75 1.75 0.75 0.00 


III no treatment. 12.25 10.50 862 7.50 7.62 §.75 5.56 §.00 


Calculated Average Weight Per Animal in Pounds 


Matagalpa = on Boaco 
; AFTER AFTER 
252 168 
Group Mor. 10 2mos. 6mos. doys Juvl.7 3mos. 4 mos. days 
I treated every 14 days 973 971 1011 1030) 947 956 908 963 
Il i 987 960 999 9741036 1073 964 1057 
III no treatment 938 888 892 882 1024 1052 953 1050 
NOTE: Only three cows in each group were available for observation at the 
close of the demonstration at Boaco. 


Calculated Average Number of Ticks Per Animal in an Area 
One Foot Square 


Matagalpa 


252 168 

Group Mor.10 2mos. 6mos. doys | Jul. 7 3 mos. 4 mos. days 
en FS esse need 

Itreatedevery 14 days 488 204 48 68 88 18 14 0 

II a a 282 304 164 66 32 72 24 213 


III no treatment. 400 644 160 316 128 += 144 «72 128 


Average Number of Torsalos Per Animal Extracted By 
Hand at Close of Demonstration 


Grove - Matageipa Boaco 
~ [treated every ory 14 days 2.62 §.33 
ae ae 17.85 25.00 


III no treatment 173.50 43.00 
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WILLSON 
-Agri-Tepp’ 


"RESPIRATOR for U.S.D.A. 


"yours The WILLSON 
AGRISOL 


_ RESPIRATOR... your best 
“protection against toxic 
: insecticides Purathlon, | 


cides, stoy on > f 
the sofe side—wuse these 
Willson Respirators designed expressly for 
such protection. 
Write for full details 
on these two specially 
designed agricultural 
respirators and... 


je yy =, a Use 


the w" “field or a “te gvord 
ogoinst fying objects. Can be worn 
over glasses. Clear Lens $2.25 
each. Green Lens $2.40 each. 


nonpoisonous 
such as grain dust, etc. Comtort- 
able, tats durable. Filters 
replaceable 75 each. 


WILLSON FeetherSpec* For eye 

hozeords where side protection is 

not required. Weighs less thon 

on ounce. Fits over glasses. Cleor 

or Green Lens. $1.25 each. 
Pia 


AS Face Shield Full foce cover- 
age (8%" wide x 6" long) for 
operations requiring such protec- 
tion. Visor ond headgear sep- 
orately reploceable. $2.25 each. 


WRITE FOR LATEST AGRICUL. 
TURAL SAFETY BULLETIN to 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 

fiediaatnneass 
oN’ 116 Thorn Street 
Reoding, Po. 
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Yes, MARIETTA hos BIG ideas, 
and BIG concrete storage silos that 
offer large capacity, labor saving 
storage ond materials handling 

facilities to meet your present 
-> ond future needs. 

MARIETTA concrete stave silos 
con be erected in any orrange- 
ment—line, cluster, or combined 
with existing units for added stor- 
age. They will protect your agri- 


cultural chemicals from fire, acid, 
oir, moisture and the elements 
and reduce insurance rotes. Re- 
: e 


Cow 
i 
' 

Qe. 
u 


quire little or no upkeep expense. 
Can be equipped with conveyors 
and hoppers to facilitate handling, 


increase plant valve. = 
let @ MARIETTA engineer put 
his ideas to work to increase your 


storage capacity and hondiing 
efficiency. Write, wire or phone 


‘sv cervomen--voonr, GREE TRICHLOROBENZENE 
The MARIETTA 
concrete corporation 


@ MARIETTA, OHIO 

@ 509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

@ Pulaski Hwy. oft Race Rd. 
Baltimore 21, Md. 


“COHUTTA” 


E FERTILIZE FASTER-BETTER-CHEAPER j 
than ever before with the SENSATIONAL NEW =“ POWDERED TALC 


B A U G H M A N An excellent carrier for insecti- 
FERTILIZER SPR AYER! | cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


FERTILIZER SPRAYER 


AUGHMAN-— pioneer producer of spreoders—has revo- GP AD MAR TO 
lutionized fertilizing with this amazing development! AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 175 Sth Ave., N.Y. 1 Y 
The BAUGHMAN SPRAYER, available on 13 basic BAUGH- Z — ae 
MAN Self-Unloading Bodies, holds spread to the ground Please enter subscription(s) os follows: 
and mokes it stick in path 20 to 30 feet wide. (Check or money order enclosed) 
® Sloshes “‘blow-oway”™ waste to the bone! [) One year, $3.00 (Canada $4.00; Foreign $7.00) 
® Covers up to 4 acres to the mile ot 15 MPH! fom) " 
© Bodies and Sprayer ruggedly built of oll-welded high C) Twe yeer, $5.00 (Cenede $7.00; en $12.00) 
tensile alloy steel for MORE PAYLOAD, for longer life. 
NAME 


For full details, write: = (Please Print) 


‘TVs tL. BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
— 811 Shipman Road . Jerseyville, i. 
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tinued some 3 to 34% months. The 
greatest reduction in each case was in 
Group I where the animals were treat- 
ed at 14 days intervals. 

2. The tumors started to heal 
soon after the larvae emerged and re- 
quired only a few weeks for the holes 
in the skin to heal completely. 

3. The residual effect of the 
toxaphene emulsion apparently was 
sufficient to prevent re-infection when 
used every 14 days. 

4. Tick control was more 
satisfactory when the animals were 
treated at 14 day intervals although 
treatment at 28 day intervals kept 
the animals relatively free of ticks. 
Very few adult ticks were counted 
on the treated animals, especially 
those treated every two wecks. 

5. These demonstrations indi- 
cate that it is possible to control 
torsalos and ticks with a 0.5 percent 
concentration of toxaphene emulsion 
used at 14 day intervals and applied 
as a spray with relatively inexpensive 
equipment 

Inaugurate Control Program 
ASED upon the results of these 
demonstrations, an area control 
program against torsalo was started 
in December, 1950, by the Minister 
of Agriculture with the assistance of 
technicians of the Servicio Técnico 
Agricola de Nicaragua. The area selec- 
ted was that in the immediate vicinity 
of Finca “San Francisco” near Mata- 
galpa. The plan called for the treat- 
ment of all cattle in the area. Mr. 
Diosal Morales was selected by the 
Minister of Agriculture as Supervisor 
of the program. Six field men working 
in teams of 2 were employed to help 
carry out the work in the area. Due 
to the lack of roads and to the moun- 
tainous terrain of the area, it was 
necessary to transport all equipment 
and the toxaphene on mule-back. It 
was also necessary to build chutes to 
restrain the cattle while they were 
being sprayed, since there were none 
in the area; in fact their use was 
virtually unknown. It was necessary 
for the field men to visit the various 
farms in the area to explain the pro- 
gram to the cattle owners and to 
determine how many farms could be 
visited in a period of 14 days. 
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At the end of three months, 
some 5,203 cattle located on 60 farms, 
were included in the program. 

The torsalo control program 
has been continued and expanded. At 
the end of the first year, three areas 
near Matagalpa were incuded in the 
program, and soon after the first of 
January, 1952, the program was taken 
to an area around Esquipulas. 

Some of the field men who 
were trained in the Matagalpa area 
have been transferred to the area near 
Esquipulas and will continue the pro- 
gram there. 

In July of 1951, a Department 
of Entomology of the Servicio Técnico 
Agricola de Nicaragua was estab 
lished, headed by Dr. Ralph B. Swain. 
This department is continuing re- 
search on torsalo control. For example, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Ernest W. 
Laake, Research Advisor in Ento- 
mology of the Office of Foreign Agr 
Relations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, a com: 


mercial formulation of Smear EQ335 
containing 3 percent Lindane and 35 
percent pine oil was employed in an 
experiment to determine the effective- 
ness of this material in killing or 
eliminating the torsalo larvae that had 
penetrated the skin of the host. The 
smear was applied with a stiff brush 
to the tumors caused by the torsalo 
larvae. In this test, Smear EQ335 
proved to be 93 percent effective in 
either killing or eliminating the torsalo 
larvae in the tumors. Additional tests 
to study the practicability of using 
Smear EQ335 alone and in combina- 
tion with toxaphene spray will be 
continued to determine if infested 
herds can be rid of torsalo more 
quickly through the use of EQ335. 
Real progress has been made in 
combatting torsalo in Nicaragua. 
Practical control methods have been 
put into practice and ultimately, this 
parasite may be eliminated as cattle 
enemy number one in this country 
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FRY BAG SEALER 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically makes a 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight poper 
bog. The first fold is securely heat 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available . 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
vorious heights. This model also handles 
begs which are not heatsealable by 
gluing the folds. 

Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemical powdered points, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 


when writing, please 


submit a sample of your bog and your product. 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


167 Front Street 
a w% & & 
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for classified advertisements are ten 

ord, $2.00 minimum, except those 

of individuals seeking employment, where the 

rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 

Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 

with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICALS, 175 Fifth Ave. New York 10. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Wanted: 


MANUFACTURERS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Successful sales re- 
cord in marketing new basic material 
to fertilizer manufacturers in the 
southeast. Know formulation and 
trade. Especially successful in intro- 
ducing new products. Pilot, capable of 
covering large area by car or plane. 
For details write Box No. 693, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


ENTOMOLOGIST: Ph. D., with 20 
years of foreign and domestic experi 
ence desires consultant assignments. 
Also have facilities for the independ- 
ent investigation of special problems. 
Address Box No. 694, ¢ o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


GRADUATE (Ingenieurs degree 
at about same level as Masters De- 
gree) in soils and fertilizers (for 
temperate and tropical climates), 
agronomy, and organic chemistry 
from the State Agricultural Universi- 
ty of the Netherlands at Wageningen 
seeks position in U. S. A. 
ferences and authorized English trans- 
lations of study program available. 
Age 29, single, good health. Address 
D. Tollenaar, 3 J. M. Molenaerplein, 
Heemstede, The Netherlands. 


Good re- 


SALESMAN, 32, experienced in 
technical sales, seeks position as re- 
presentative of agricultural chemical 
company. Excellent record in an- 
alogous fields. Single, will go any 
where. Now located in east. Referen- 
ces, Address Box 701, c/o Agricultur- 
al Chemicals. 


Positions Available: 


WANTED—Salesman to represert 
package pesticide and fertilizer manu 
facturers in North and South Caro 
lina, Commission basis. Applicant 
must have contacts with hardwa 
seed and garden supply trade. W 
details of experience, terr tory 
present lines. Address Box No 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals 


MANAGER for 
tion in cotton and tobacco area of 
southeast. Give full details including 
salary requirement. Address Box No. 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


insecticide opera 


696, ¢ oO 


i24 


for the insecticide division of well established 
manufacturer. Professional training or equivalent 
experience in logy. plant thot or 
chemistry preferred. Experience in selling agricul- 
tural chemicals desired. Free to travel, territory 
of choice. Salary open. State age, education, ex- 
perience, and enclose recent snapshot. Unusual 
opportunity with unlimited potential for growth. 
Our men know of this advertisement. Address Box 
691. ¢ o Agricultural Chemicals. 


CHEMIST-EXECUTIVE — Want- 
ed by west coast manufacturer, chem- 
ist with background of plant and 
laboratory experience to direct new 
product development. Company in 
business 40 years with diversified line 
of chemical specialty products for 
agriculture and household. Give full 
details in letter to Box No. 697, c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


INSECTICIDES—Sales representa- 
tion on west coast backed by twenty 
years experience in both agricultural 
and household field. Salesman with 
proved record will take over or head 
branch for eastern and mid-west 
manufacturer on coast. For further 
details, write to Box No. 698, «c/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Will Buy: Phenol, Naphthalene, 
Para, DDT, BHC, Pyrethrum, Glycols 
Cellosolves, Etharolamines. Other 
Chemicals Solvents, ete. Chemical 
Service Corporation, 86-02 Beaver St., 
New York 5. N. Y 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Limited number of 
complete sets of the “Florida Ento- 
mologist” at $58.00 per set. These 35 
volumes cover many phases of ento- 
mology in the southeastern U. S. 
from 1917 to the present time and 
will make a valuable addition to any 
research library. Inquiries should be 
directed to Business Manager, Box 
2425 University Station, Gainesvilie, 
Florida. 


POOP PSSPPSSPS POSS SSS, 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 
(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 

ment of the Phil 
Chief, Bureau o 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to apray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, Californio 


POSOSSOS SSO SS SO SSCS SO 


99656669968 


5, 
¥ 


C. C. McDONNELL, D.Sc. 


Formerly Chief Insecticide Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


CONSULTANT 


Insecticides, Fungicides, Disinfectants, 
Rodenticides, Weed Killers, Formulas, 
labeling, advertising and registration un- 
der the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Represent manu- 
facturers at hearings before the De- 
partment of Agrictulture. 


122 Hesketh Street, Chevy Chase, 15, Md. 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave., Rm. 808 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488-89 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


Carl N. Andersen, Ph.D 


Consulting Chemist 


Phenyl Mercury Compounds 
Insecticides, Fungicides- 


342 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y¥. 
Phone: VA 6-0492 


loboratory: Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Phone: Briarcliff 6-1550 


New Innis-Speiden V-P 
Malcolm D. Sanders has been 
made executive vice-president of Innis, 
Speiden & Co., Inc., New York. He 
will be responsible for the sales pro- 


gram of the firm 
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Accessories Mfg. Co. 120 
Agricultural Chemicals Service Co. 110 
Aluminum Co. of America —................ 64 
American Agricultural Chemical Co... 16 
American Polymer Corp. Nov. 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. . 74 
Anderson, Carl N. 124 
Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. 101 


Antara Chemicals, Division of General 
Dyestuffs Corp. 


Arkell & Smiths 120 
Armour & Co. ; 84 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 30, 76 
Atlas Powder Co. .. Oct. 
Attapulgus Clay Co. - 3 


Baker H. J. & Bro. 27, 3rd cover 
Bogpak Division, International Paper Co. 69 


Bovghman Mfg. Co. 122 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 12, 13 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. . 118 
Betner, Benj. C. Co. Nov. 
Butler Mfg. Co. . 86 
Calabrion Co. Vi7 
California Spray Chem. Co. 90 
Chase Bag Corp. 22 
Chemical Construction Corp. . ini: 
Coddington Mfg. Co., E. D. Nov. 
Cohutta Tale Co. 122 
Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. 24 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater, 

Inc. Raymond Pulverizer Div. 10 
Commercial Solvents Corp. Nov. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 124 
Davies Nitrate Co., Inc. Nov. 
Davison Chemical Corp. 62 
de Ong, Dr. E. R. 124 
Diamond Alkali Co. 20 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. Nov. 
Dow Chemical Co. 82 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 15,71 
Edco Corp. 110 
Emulsol Corp. 104 
Eston Chemicals, Inc. Nov. 
Ethy! Corp. 56 
Fischbein Co., Dove Nov. 
Floridin Co. 67 


Fry Co., Geo. H. . 123 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Nov. 
Geigy Co. ........ 6 
General Chemical Division, “Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corp. Sept. 
General Industrial Development — 112 
Georgia Tale Co. 76 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co. _....... a 
Goodrich Chemical Co., B. F. 17 
Gre B Gin GB . cccccccccnseectaneens 122 
Hammond Bag & ae oo Nov. 
Harte, John J. a Nov. 
Heckathorn & Co. .. ‘ 110 
Highway Evipment Co. , Nov. 
Hercules Powder Co. . 4th Cover 
Hough Co., Frank G. Nov. 
Huber, J. M. Corp. .... Nov. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 77 
Jaite Co. ..... Nov. 
Johns-Manville Co. : . Nov. 
Johnson, C. S. Co. Nov. 
Kolker Chemical Works, Inc. ... 2 20 
Koppers Co. .......... ms 114 
Kraft Bag Co. . 14 
CRN GD GR, ccecrescreees 8 
ae Concrete Corp. 122 

. C. Cc. MeDonnell 124 
cuionehite Gormley King Co. 109 
Mente & Co. 112 
Michigan Chemicals Corp. 18 
Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. 120 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 66, 111 
Nationol Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n 58 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 

Rubber Co. - 2 
Niagora Chem. Div. Food Machinery & 

Chem. Corp. Sept. 
Ninol Laboratories, Inc. . Nov. 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & 

Dye Corp. Nov. 
Nopco Chemical Corp. Nov. 
Nylos Trading Co., Inc. 100 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 116 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


Chaos. Page Co. 100 
Penick, S. B. & Co. Nov. 
Pennsylvania industriol Chemical Corp. 54 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 75 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 113 
Phillips Chemical Co. . 70 
Pioneer Chemical Associates 105 
Pioneer Pyrophyilite Corp. 118 


Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co. 
a Division of Pittsburgh Coke and 


Chemical Co. ..... _ . 26 
Potash Company of America 2nd Cover 
Private Brands, Inc. .... Nov. 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co. ..... a 
Powell, John & Co. , ons a 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 116 
Raymond Pulverizer Division, Combus- 

tion Engineering-Superheater, Inc. 10 
Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 124 
Rodgers, George G. Co. — 
Rohm & Haas Co. . — 
Southeastern Clay Co. . 103 
Southwest Potash Corp. —— 
Spencer Chemical Co. Nov. 
Spraying Systems Co. Nov. 
Stouffer Chemical Co. . 59 
Sprovt, Waldron & Co. . Oct. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. . ... Nev. 
Tennessee Corp. Nov. 
Tennessee Products & Chemica! Corp. Oct. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. . 96 
Thompson Chemicals Corp. Nov. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 102 
Titlestad, Nicolay Corp. Oct 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 68 


Townsend, Dr. G. R. 124 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. W 
Union Special Machine Co. 23 
United Chemical Co. 110 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 78 
U. S. Potash Co. - 
U. S. Steel Corp. 7 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. = » oe 
Velsicol Corp. .... . & 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 68 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 21 
Willson Products Inc. 121 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Foundation 120 
Woodword & Dickerson, Inc. Nov. 
Wovdhuysen, H. L. & Associates _ 114 
Wyandotte Chemicals Co. 94 
Young Machinery Co. 19 


Seventh Annual Insect Control 
Conference with Industry, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, January 7 and 8, 
1953. 

Northeastern States Weed Control 
Conference. New Yorker Hotel. 
New York City. January 7-9. 


S. C. Fertilizer Conference, Wade- 
Hampton Hotel, Columbia, S. C.. 
January 15. 

Louisiana Insect Control Confer- 
ence, Shreveport, La., January 15 
and 16. 


Illinois Custom Spray Operators’ 
Training School, [Illini Union 
Building, Urbana, Ill., January 15- 


16. 
North Carolina State Pesticide Con- 
ference. N. C. State College. 


Raleigh. N. C., January 22 and 23. 
Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers. Roosevelt Hotel. 
New Orleans, La.. February 9-11. 
Southern Weed Control Confer- 
ence, Jung Hotel. New Orleans, 
La., February 12 and 13. 
Southwestern Branch, A.A.E.E., Gal- 


vez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, 
February 26-27. 
National Agricultural Chemicals 


Assn., Jung Hotel. New Orleans, 
La., March 11-13. 

North Central States Branch, A.A.- 
E.E., Statler Hotel. St. Louis, Mo.. 
March 19 and 20. 

California Mosquito Control Con- 
ference, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.. February 10-13. 

National Fertilizer Association. 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs. W. Va.. June 15-17, 1953. 
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Tale 


ends 


HE recent National Fertilizer 

Association meeting in Florida 
drew an unusually large crowd, filling 
the spacious Roney Plaza, headquart 
ers of the convention and overflowing 
into other Miami Beach accommoda- 
tions such as the Sea Gull, Promenade 
and other nearby hotels. That there 
should be no shortage of rooms, at 
least during the “off” season, was in 
dicated by a City of Miami Beach 
representative who told the NFA con 


ventioneers that the city boasted a 
total of 390 hotels. 

Weather, always a prime topic 
in the sunshine state, failed to behave 
properly during the first of the meet- 
ing, forcing indoors the big reception 
sponsored by H. J. Baker & Bro. and 
the entertainment following the an- 
nual dinner. Dripping skies brought 
forth numerous comments, mostly un- 
complimentary; but all revealed a 
good-natured basis for the talk. One 


centrated circulation is 
effectiveness and gives 
market. Real specialized 
in the field of chemicals 


advertising in 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


OT just a smattering of circulation here and 


there, but a genuinely specialized and con- 


what increases advertising 


GRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


deep penetration of the 
coverage such as you get 


for agriculture by regular 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


wag was heard referring to the head- 
quarters hotel as the “Rainy” Plaza 
while another, obviously not from 
the west, observed that the weather 
was about like that of California. But 
the beach was still a popular place, 
particularly when the sun came out 
bright and warm toward the end of 
the convention. Numerous beet-red 
individuals were to be seen relaxing 
on the sand. 
* * * 

Add to the fertilizer-insecti- 
cide mixture debate, this information: 
in greenhouse experiments, Dr. Philip 
Garman, Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven, has 
found that populations of red mite 
fluctuate with different kinds of pot- 
assium fertilizers added to the soil 
The experiments also indicate that the 
addition of calcium nitrate to the 
fertilizer seemed to neutralize the ac 
tion of potassium in its effect on the 
number of red mites 

Next year, Dr. Garman ex 
pects to make field experiments to see 
if his observations under greenhouse 
conditions continue to hold true. If 
mite populations do increase when 
potassium fertilizer is added under 
regular agricultural practices, this 
discovery may be a step toward con 
trolling pests through changes in fer 


tilizer formulas 


> 
Herc ules Pe wder Co 
nounced names of winners in the 
National 4-H Entomology Awards 
Program. Six young people from 


* 


has an 


California, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, Virginia and Wyom- 
ing were given $309 college scholar 
ships, while six others won sectional 
prizes consisting of trips to the Na 
tional 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. 
This seems to be a good way to stir 
up interest in entomc logy. Winners 
or not, any young person competing 
in a contest of this nature is bound io 
learn a considerable amount about the 
rudiments of the science and of its 
importance in the general economy 
* > . 

Then there was the entomol 
ogist’s small son who sprayed his toy 
locomotive with DDT because it had 
a “worm” drive. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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An activated siudge used as a raw material in 
the manufacture of balanced fertilizers. It aids 
in mixing and blending and adds organic 
nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, and humus 
to the finished fertilizer. Shipped in bulk 

or bags. Write today for full details. 
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TOXAPHENE 


INSECT PESTS 


Toxaphene dusts or sprays ore approved for the control of an increasing number of harmful insects. All those listed above are included 
in lotest recommendations. For specific information on toxaphene (chlorinated camphene 67-69% Cl), write to the manufacturer . . . 


Naval Stores Department HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 970 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
NX52-29 
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